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a. 4% ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, 17th September, 
and terminate on SaTuRDAy, 15th December. 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) =f be examined 
at the Institution on Thursday, 13th September, at — o’clock. 
By order, OHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, that Square. 


] OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
STERNDALE BENNETT SCHOLARSHIP.—A COMPETITION for 
the Residue of Two Terms of the above Scholarship will be held at the Institu- 
tionon Faipay, 14th September, at Ten o'clock. Full particulars to be ob- 
tained at the Academy. Names of intending candidates to be sent to the 
Secretary on or before Saturday, 8th September. 
JOHN GILL, Secretary, 


Royal Avademy of Music, Testecdse f Street, Hanover Square. 
THEORY OF MUSIC, 














DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
H, R. H, the Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, 
BY 
LOUISA GIBSON, 
Professor of Music at the Plymouth High School for Girls. 





NOW READY. 
A SECOND BOOK 
, AND 


A THIRD BOOK, 


BEING A CONTINUATION OF 
A FIRST BOOK 


fuihe Theory of Music, written for for the use of Schools, and for Students preparing 


ocal examinations. 
“A FIRST BOOK” has already reached the fourth edition; it is highly 


commended by Dr. G. A. Macfarren, Sir J. Benedict, Sir F. A. G. Ousele 
tad Is adopted at Musical Train: 


the South London ical College, the Nott 
Music School, and in many High Schools. &c., in London and the Provinces, 
Price: Boards, 88.; Stiff Paper, 2s. ; Postage, 








THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY 1878. 


ee of Music, Vocalists, Secretaries and Conductors. 
Instrament 


Makers and nd Dealers, Music Sellers, &c., 
samen hove aot all not hitherto appeared in the MUSICAL DIRECTORY, or 


1 


of par. 
ARTE & Cv., 20, 





Nowa READY. BOOK I. HYMNS and TUNES. 1s. NET. 


thon PDREWS'S POLYHYMNIA Hours, The 
uthor, 14, Park Avenue, Longsight, sea Kehces 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEB d CO., Music Publishers, 
Foreign Music Im ah M aan ts 










CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net, 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
‘7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6a. net. 


These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


GEORGE COOPER’S 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 
(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 68. each. 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL, 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, ‘REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








THE ORCHESTRA. 








LAMBORN COCK’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Theoretical & Practical Works, &c., 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





NSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, containing 

the first Principles of Music clearly explained, Fingered and Progressive 

Exercises, Preludes, Lessons on Popular Airs and the Major and Minor Scales. 
By W. CHALMERS MASTERS. Fourth Edition with Additions, Price 4s, 


HE PIANOFORTE PLAYER’S DAILY COMPANION, 
consisting of the Major and Relative Minor Scales and Chords. Price 2s. 


HE MAJOR, MINOR, AND CHROMATIC SCALES, 

preceded by a complete Analysis of the Table of Intervals, with remarks 

upon the best Method of Practice, Fingering, &c. By WILLIAMSTERNDALE 
BENNETT. Price 4s. 


Oss, JOHN. “LES SIX JOURS,” a variety of 
useful Exercises, including the Major, Minor, and Chromatic Scales. 
Price 2s. 


SIMPLE CATECHISM ON THE RUDIMENTS OF 
MUSIC AND PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By E. ELLICE JEWELL. 
Enlarged edition. Price 1s. 


HE PIANOFORTE STUDENT'S DAILY STUDY, com- 
prising Scales, Chords, Arpeggi, and Finger Exercises, Arranged by E. 
RLLICE JEWELL. Price 6s. 


EWSON, F. B. SIX GRAND STUDIES. Op. 16. 
Price 10s, 6d. 


ULLER, A. E. STUDIES. Edited by W. DORRELL. 
Three Caprices. Book 8. Op. 31. Complete 6s. ; or separately— 


No. 1, in A ee ee ee Pr oe 2s. 6d. 
No. 2, in C oe oe ° ee 2s. 6d, 
No. 8, in D minor oe se - = Ss. 0d, 





ALBO 


W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S 


EDITIONS OF 


MENDELSSOHN'S AND WEBER'S 
PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


—~-~_~—orrrrrrreere 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 





LAMBORN COOK, 


68, NEW BOND STREET, 
(CORNER OF BROOK STREET,) LONDON, 





J.B, CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES 





N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases @ slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.—_THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a tull rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 

In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than repl the obsolete ‘‘Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cnamegn’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Iustruments, and have nothing in common with ti articles of furniture,” 
whose svule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally umsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection js generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Camu & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co,’s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonn Purpie, Edinburgh, and 
J. Murm Woop & Co., Glasgow; reland by Cramer, Woop & Co,, Dublin, 
Cuamusk, Woop & Co., Belfast. 








RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mant- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
48 4, 46, & 46, MOQORGATE STREET, GITY. 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling. THIRD EDITION of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
T MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 


‘ ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
sisted to8 heariag than Mr. Charles Lunn.” —Orchestra. os 

«yr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Times, 

«Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness,”—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

«We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 

“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.” —The Doctor. 

“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
ospitat Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”—Birmingham Medical Review. 

“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice divine.”’—The Pictorial World. 

« 4 series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.”—-The Graphic. 

“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

“Mr, Luon is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able." —The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times, 


“Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes,”— 
Oxford Chronicle. 

“The work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention. '—Cambridge 
Express, 

“A book that has the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News. 

“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply atudied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 


“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser, 

“This work, though » small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 

“All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philorophy of 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald. 


“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. [ennond obits speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” — Atheneum, 


BaILLigeg, TrnpaLt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s, 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 





From the City Press. 


“We hail with mueb pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
Babeiban era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of details. -Mr 

in era that any accuracy woos co Dk, 
Francis is deserving of all Seat ane 4 
t 





london; ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


i lear CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
C., EDWIN WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyal] 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d.; in Cloth 2s. ; 
Posttage 1d, 


ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. By a 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


London: J, T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 


by the late Rev. J, MASON NEALE, D.D, Music by C, E, 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall, 


Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just Published. Price 9s. ; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: 
Songs of Degrees. Wth C mmentary, based on Ancivnt A brew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Author ties. By Rev. H. {. ARMFIELD, M.A., 
F.8.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury; and Author of 
“The Legend of Ghristian Art,” &c. 


“Mr. Armfi ld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perbaps to mos' of his readers ; and we hop» he may succeed in his 
rimary object, and induce many a student to read the «salms for themselves 
» the original. We should be sorry t» give the im »ression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scvolari 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J.J. Blount. We give him hig 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 


‘We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review, 


“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too t . cmaneil ete, but the saeaer will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal, 

London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


and 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasjan Creed. By C, EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—Ist. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
in 2s. 7 by post, Qs. 8d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 


the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn ; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent _— 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of.an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by James 
GREENHILL, 

Price 8s. each. 


No.1. ‘ My Native Vale.” Words by S. Rogers. 
» 2. The Sea-shell.” Words by B. Barton. 


“T said to my heart.” Song. Written by ; 
Magianne Pettigrew. Composed by Sucuet 
_ Cuampion . . ° , ° ° « 4*@ 





“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 
Margiotr. Illustrated Title . ° - &§ O 
‘The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R, 
Marrrorr. Illustrated Title . ° »- 8 0 
‘The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India , hoe » 8 0 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD, 


“Favourite Serenade" (Wekerlin). . . 
‘* Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish 
‘‘The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March , ° 
‘‘ Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song . 
‘The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard . ° 


‘Come, Birdie, come” . ° ° ° ° 





“‘Téte a Téte Polka.” For Pianoforte. By 
JosepH CLAFTON ‘ ‘i ‘ Pe 





‘‘O Catarina Bella.” Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Transcrit pour Piano, pour Gustave 
Ro.anDE e ° . e ° ° 








J. SCRUTTON, 
12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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WILLEY & CO.’S 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of OPERATIC 
ARRANGEMENTS for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, - 
are now Published as Solos and Duets. Solos 2s. 64, each 
Number. Duets 3s. 


By the same Composer, the following Pianoforte Works — 


COR DE CHASSE (Morceau Caracteristique) . 
DANSE ROYALE (Morceau a la Gavotte) 
DIAMOND DEWDROPS (Morceau Brillant) 
FAIRY SNOWDLROP (Bluette de ones 
HUNTER’S SONG (Sketch) . : 

THE ADVANCE (Morceau Militaire) . 

THE WATERFALL (Sketch) ° 

WITH THE STREAM (Boat Song) . 
WITHERED BLOSSOMS (Morceau de Salon) 


wewwwrwwwwe 
ooooooooo= 


ALBERT DUFAURE. 
FAIRY WHISPERINGS (Valse de Salon). 
GENTLE BREEZE (Morceau de Salon) . 
GONDOLIER’S SONG (Sketch) . ° 
L’AVANT GARDE (Pas Redouble) . 
SILVERY STREAM (Morceau de Salon) . 

R. F. HARVEY, 

MUSINGS BY THE RIVER SIDE (Reverie) . 


DE KONTSKI. 
LE JAGUAR (Valse de Salon) 


W. KUHE. 
AULD LANG SYNE (Pour les Attraits) 


W. C. LEVEY. 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH. 


E. M. LOTT. 
LE RAPPEL (Marche Militaire) . 


CARL OBERTHUR. 
REMINISCENCES _— — (Valse Im- 
provisée) . ‘ 2 ae 


JOHN OLD. 


GAVOTTE INF . 
SUNLIGHT ON THE ‘WATERS. 


G. RICHARDSON. 
RIPPLING TIDE (Mazurka Brillant) . 


HENRI STANISLAUS. 
GAVOTTE ING . 
THE PARADE MARCH 
W. F. TAYLOR. 
VIVE LA JOIE (Grande Valse Brillante), . 
Catalogues and Lists Post free on application. 





LONDON 
WILLEY & CO., 7, Argyll Place, Regent Street, 
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THE OPERA SEASON OF 1877. 


The past season of Italian Opera affords little cause 
for congratulation, unless it be possibly for financial 
success on the part of the two impresarii. In an art 
point of view no one is any the richer; no new piece of 
any merit has been added to the repertoire of either 
house, and, with one exception, we have not witnessed 
the advent of any new singer who either is, or promises 
to become a really great artist. We have had plenty 
of performances, four, five, and six nights a week at 
each house; with the effect of weariness to band and 
chorus, insufficient rehearsal, and an amount of labour 
for the conductor at the house which did not include 
this official among the relays provided, which would 
have prostrated any ordinary man. At the two theatres 
thirty-four different operas were produced; sixteen 
at Covent Garden only, four at Her Majesty’s only, 
and fourteen at both houses. Considering the difficul- 
ties with which Mr. Mapleson had to contend, in 
having to furnish an empty theatre, and to mount every 
opera throughout, every indulgence should be extended 
to him, and he should rather be congratulated on what 
he has achieved than found fault with for any short- 
comings. . 

The season at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market commenced on April 28, and concluded on July 
28, commencing with four nights a week, then five and 
sometimes six to the end. Eight composers furnished 
the operas produced: Mozart two (‘‘ Don Giovanni” and 
“Tl Flauto Magico”); Rossini two (‘Il Barbiere ” and 
“(tello”); Bellini three (“‘ Norma,” ‘“ Sonnambula,” 
“Puritani”’); Verdi four (‘‘Il Ballo,” ‘“ Rigoletto,” 
“Trovatore,” ‘Traviata’’); Donizetti three (‘ Lucia,” 
“Luerezia Borgia,” and ‘‘ La Figlia”); Meyerbeer two 
(“Roberto il Diavolo” and ‘‘ Les Huguenots”); Gounod 
one (‘‘ Faust”); Flotow one (‘‘ Marta’’). Two operas 
which had been announced—Cherubini’s ‘‘ Medea” and 
the “« Armida ” of Gluck were withdrawn, owing to the 
sad illness of Mdlle. Titiens. We can hardly understand 
why Wagner’s ‘‘Fliegende Hollander” was not pro- 
duced, as Nilsson and Faure must have ensured its 
success, but opera management is inscrutable. In ad- 
dition to the loss of Titiens for the greater part of the 
season, Signora Varesi left a gap difficult to fill. Signor 
Talbo (Mr. Brennan) was useful as a new tenor, and 
will probably occupy a good position in the future; 
Signor Fancelli's fine voice always tells well; the loss 
ofthe one Spanish tenor proved not irreparable, nor 
would that of the second have been so. Tam- 
berlik showed as the true artist ; Wachtel did not tell 
to advantage. The basses Faure, Rokitansky, and 
Foli admit of no faultfinding, though each and all 
might have been more utilized. Mdlle. Chiomi 
Wants stage experience, and her method will admit of 
improvement. The absence of Mdlle. Titiens was in a 
certain sense irreparable; but Mdme. Nilsson and 
Mdme, Marie Roze were a tower of strength; and 





the best of living contraltos—unapproached for her 
pure style of singing, and her intense dramatic power— 
Mdme. Trebelli, hardly ever sang and acted better than 
inthepast season. The adventof Mdme. Gerster, though 
very late in the season, was a most fortunate event. 
She at once achieved the highest success, and succesively 
as Amina, Lucia, Elvira, Gilda, and Astrafiammante, 
has proved her versatility, her natural endowments, and 
her artistic excellence. It is not depreciation, but the 
highest compliment to say she is not yet all that she 
may be. The band and the chorus have been all that 
could be expected, and the mounting of the various 
operas—every one practically a new one—has been at 
once careful and lavish. There is no need to indicate 
small and exceptional shortcomings: the season of 
1877 will at once prove Mr. Mapleson’s willingness to 
encounter difficulties and his success in surmounting 
them. 

The Covent Garden season had a duration of a fort- 
night more than Her Majesty's: it commenced on April 
8, and terminated on July 21. The performances 
were, three, four, five, and occasionally six nights a 
week, The same company found the personnel for the 
Floral Hall concerts, so that there was a great strain 
on all concerned throughout the season. The perform- 
ances were more varied than at the other house, the 
thirty operas produced being by fifteen composers. Of 
these Mozart furnished two (‘‘Giovanni” and “Il 
Flauto ;”) Rossini two (‘ Tell” and “Il Barbiere ;”) 
Bellini two (‘‘Sonnambula” and “ Puritani ;”) Verdi 
five (“‘ Aida,” ‘Il Ballo,” ‘ Rigoletto,” ‘ Trovatore,” 
‘‘ Traviata ;”) Meyerbeer three (‘L’Etoile du Nord,” 
‘‘Dinorah,” and ‘Les Huguenots ;”) Donizetti six 
(“ Linda,” ‘‘ Lucia,” ‘ Favorita,” ‘ Figlia,” ‘Don 
Pasquale,” and “ L’Elisir d’Amore ;"’) Wagner three 
(** Tannhiuser,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and the “ Fliegende 
Hollander ;”) Gounod two (‘‘ Faust” and ‘“ Romeo e 
Giulietta ;”) Auber one (‘‘ Fra Diavolo ;”) Flotow one 
(“ Marta;”) Ambroise Thomas one (‘ Amleto ;”) 
Nicolai one (‘‘,Falstaff ;”) and the Duke of Saxe Coburg 
one (‘Santa Chiara.”) The last-named opera might 
have given place with advantage either to Rubinstein’s 
‘“‘Nero,” or to Verdi's “ Sicilian Vespers.” Mr. Gye’s 
company was mainly the same as last season, the new 
additions not being of any great value. Signor Gayarre 
might almost as well have been at the other house ; 
M. Capoul and Signor Ordinas—the latter an ex- 
cellent Mephistopheles—however, rendered good service. 
The most exacting parts were divided between Mdme. 
Patti and Mdlle. Albani, who were each in their 
respective modes as perfect and as much admired as 
ever ; Mdlle. Thalberg showed progress in the exacting 
réles she essayed ; and Mdme. Marimon made all who 
saw and heard her regret that her opportunities were 
so few. The general getting up of the different works 
was as good as usual—quite worthy of the theatre ; the 
band and chorus acquitted themselves well—marvel- 
lously so, considering the way they were overworked, 
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and the divided empire. The management have had 
many difficulties to contend with, among which not the 
least has been the general depression among all classes, 
On the whole there may be cause for congratulation at 
having got through a bad time so successfully. 

We can hardly conclude our notice of the past season 
without a glance at the prospects of the next. We are 
threatened with a third Italian Opera at Drury Lane, 
and the names of four great artists have been whispered 
as going in for the venture. Changes in the existing 
companies are also spoken of, but nothing as far as we 
have heard—even in the vaguest rumour—that 
promises much or indeed any amelioration of things as 
they have been. A winter season of Italian Opera 
las been talked of, and we believe, that certain diffi- 
culties having been overcome, there is every probability 
that her Majesty’s Theatre will be open in the winter. 
The house on the Embankment may effect wonders 
when it is finished: our readers are in possession of 
Mr. Mapleson’s appeal and of Mr. Gye’s consequent 
wet blanket. To return to the past—there are two 
circumstances in which all opera-goers may be con- 
gratulated—the début of Mdme. Gerster, and the 
rehabilitation of Her Majesty's Theatre in the Hay- 
market. 








AMERICAN AUTHOR AND AUDIENCE. 


—_—_—_. 


The play of ‘* Ah Sin,” by Messrs. Mark Twain and 
Bret Harte, has been brought out with success at Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, New York. The chief character is a 
Chinese servant—a kind of converse to the celebrated 
** Heathen Chinee” of Bret Harte—who gives the name 


to the drama. There are several striking situations in 
the piece. Our object, however, is not to discuss its 
merits, but to introduce a speech of one of its authors, 
when called before the curtain, as a quaint and telling 
illustration of American humour and American sym- 
pathy. We quote Mr. Mark Twain's speech as printed 
in * The Theatre,” of Aug. 21 :— 


‘«In view of this admirable success, it is meet that I 
try to express to you our hearty thanks for the large 
share which your encouraging applause has had in 
producing this success. This office I take upon me 
with great pleasure. This is a very remarkable play. 
You may not have noticed it, but I assure you itis so. 
The construction of this play was a work of great labour 
and research, also of genius, invention, and—plagiarism. 
When the authors of this play began their work they 
were resolved that it should not lack blood-curdling 
disasters, accidents, calamities—for these things always 
help out a play. But we wanted them to be new ones; 
brilliant, unhackneyed. In a lucky moment we hit 
upon the breaking down of a stage-coach as being some- 
thing perfectly fresh and appalling. It seemed a stroke 
of genius—an inspiration. We were charmed with it. 
So we naturally overdid it a little. Consequently, 
when the play was first completed, we found we had 
that stage break-down seven times in the first act. We 
saw that that wouldn’t do—the piece was going to be 





Gee 


too stagey (I didn’t notice that—that is ve 

Yes, the et and everybody would say this a ) 
thing argued poverty of invention. And (confidentially) 
it did not resemble that. So, of course, we set to work 
and put some limitations upon that accident, and we 
threw a little variety into the general style of it, too, 
Originally the stage-coach always came in about eye 
seven minutes, and broke down at the foot-lights, and 
spilt the passengers down among the musicians. Yoy 
can see how monotonous this was—to the musicians, 
But we fixed all that. At present the stage-coach only 
breaks down once, a private carriage breaks down once, 
and the horses of another carriage run away once. We 
could have left out one or two of these, but then we 
had the horses and vehicles on our hands, and we 
couldn’t afford to throw them away on a mere quibble, 
I am making this explanation, in the hope that it wil] 
reconcile you to the repetition of that accident. Who. 
ever sees Mr. Parsloe in this piece sees! as good and 
natural and consistent a Chinaman as he could see in 
San Francisco. I think his portrayal of the character 
reaches perfection. The whole purpose of the piece is 
to afford an opportunity for the illustration of this 
character. The Chinaman is going to become a very 
frequent spectacle all over America by-and-by, and a 
difficult political problem, too. Therefore it seems 
well enough to let the people study him a little on the 
stage beforehand. The actors, the management, and 
the authors have done their best to begin this course 
of public instruction effectually this evening. I will 
say only one word more about this remarkable play. 
It is this: When this play was originally completed it 
was so long, and so wide, and so deep (in places), and 
so comprehensive that it would have taken two weeks 
to play it; and I thought this was a good feature. I 
supposed we could have a sign on the curtain, ‘ To be 
continued,’ and it would be all right. But the manager 
said no, that wouldn't do; to play a play two weeks 
long would be sure to get us into trouble with the 
Government, because the Constitution of the United 
States says you sha'n’t inflict cruel and unusual punish- 
ments. So he set to work at once to cut it down and 
cart the refuse to the paper-mill. Now that was a good 
thing. I never saw a play improve as this one did. 
The more he cut out of it, the better it got right along. 
He cut out, and cut out, and cut out, and I do believe 
this would be one of the best plays in the world to-day 
if his strength had held out, and he could have gone 
on and cut out the rest of it. With this brief but 
necessary explanation of the plot and purpose and 
moral of this excellent work, I make my bow, repeat 
my thanks, and remark that the scissors have been 
repaired and the work of improvement will still 
go on.” 








Bovgugt-THrowine.—If some change is not shortly made in 
the custom of pelting the one or two leading prime donne of the 
day with bouqnets and all kinds of floral devices, we shall hear at 
last of some popular vocalist meeting with the fate of the lady 
celebrated in Roman history, on whom so many bracelets and 
other ornaments were thrown, that she perished beneath their 
weight. Goldis heavier, no doubt, than flowers. But the bouquets 
hurled at a prima donna on the evening appointed for doing her 
homage, frequently enclose jewellery ; and instances have, before 
now, occurred of a fair benefit-taker being more than touched 
by the too solid compliment addressed to her.—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 
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LYRICAL ELOCUTION. 


Carter I. 

What we have now to do, is to get at the principles 
underlying the Art, to give a description of the things 
to be done, and to give the reasons of things—the rela- 
tionship between cause and effect, so that artists may 
have the delight of understanding as well as the 
gratification of doing. ‘Teachers have to teach, and 
Jearners have to learn, how to prevent feeling from 
undue and improper manifestation, in other words to 
distinguish between the impulse of the brute and the 
ruled motives of the man. We have learned how to 
generate feelings, we have now to select them, withhold 
them, and apply them. 

We select for our first study, number two of the songs 
for contralto* (Che fard) not only on account of its 
intrinsic excellence as presenting in Lyrical Elocution 
one of the finest studies for students, but also on 
account of the many errors of phrasing. Speaking 
from the acoustico-psychic aspect it is the worst-marked 
song in the contralto selection. But before analysing 
we refresh our minds with the basis of the science—the 
general laws of it. Order is God's first law, and all 
order includes likeness, we, therefore, look first for 
points of likeness. Likeness means similarity, we, 
therefore, dismiss our own feelings or personal pre- 
ferences as derogatory to human reason, and, if 
indulged in, as degrading us to the level of brutes, 
and commence by tracing out points of likeness 
in the discerned natural facts proclaimed through 
accepted symbols by the decomposer. In the outset 
we get a broad generalisation: (Orchestra, pp. 294-5.) 
(1) A sounded thing, if repeated, is either repeated 
by an echo—in which case we have to consider the 





* Contralto Songs. Published by Boosey and Co. Edited by 
Mdme, Patey. 

+ It seems to us that our friend Mr. Lunn has somewhat mis- 
understood the aim and intention of the work which he criticizes. 
The composer of a song puts on paper the mechanical framework 
of his composition, with certain general indications—more or less 


full—of the mode of execution. The perfect singer is expected to 
enter into the spirit of the composition, and to convey this 
appreciation to the audience; therefore the singer must be in 
perfect sympathy with the composer and audience. The added 
marks of expression and for taking breath, are but additions to 
the mechanism—intended to prevent the amateur or inex- 
perienced vocalist from committing rudimentary blunders—from 
stumbling on the threshold, If Mdme. Patey attempted to teach 
on paper a tyro to sing a great song as she sings it, she would 
need a yolume to express what she grasps intuitively. Such 
elaborate direction is not needed nor desired by great artists ; and 
the inferior artist and the amateur are sufficiently benefited for 
their own purposes by the mechanical directions we have alluded 
to. The soul and the sympathies of music are not to be conferred 
by such means, nor even by the fullest verbal disquisitions ; and 
if these latter were available, they would be as rarely consulted 
by the average vocalist in the getting up of a song, as Mr. Lunn’s 
own metaphysical analyzings. The successful singer is the one 
who can command sympathy in his audience, and who can gauge 
their power of appreciation.—[Ep. } 





relationship of an inanimate to an animated being; 
or (2) it is repeated by the repeating person, for the 
sake of strengthening in the brain of the listener the 
effect of the sounded thing; or (8) it is repeated by the 
repeating person, because its first effect recoiled upon 
himself and stimulated more emotion. Number 1. 
A constant echo—the unconscious inanimated mimicry 
of a thing produced by, and used by, a living soul is a 
nuisance, therefore the effect of this in music is the 
exception, not the rule. What, then, is the law of 
echoes? The sounded thing is repeated softer. This 
effect is a common error found in the phrasing of “ very 
sensitive” persons, whose feeble minds cannot grasp a 
subject from end to end—persons who cannot make 
detail relative to awhole. We may lay it down as arule 
that passages echoed are seldom, and that treatment of 
music thus is dangerous. Number 2. The majority 
of repeats, whether verbal or musical, are repeats 
purely of impression—-repeats repeated by the re- 
peater for the purpose, and for the sole purpose, of 
strengthening the impression of form, if music, or 
of strengthening the thought clothed in words, if 
language ; in both cases—the operator having no other 
feelings, or having no added internal strength to his 
existing feelings—the law is added power throughout. 
To one case where the operator is stimulated by reflex 
action into deeper feeling, there are thousands of cases 
where the operator’s design is upon those operated 
upon; so we may lay it down as a law, all immediate 
repeats, unless specially defined, are repeats of impres- 
sion, therefore are sounded /ouder. Number 8. This 
is purely the natural outburst of Introspection: Recol- 
lection stimulating present feelings into emotional 
glow, such feelings being always shown by contrast, 
more emphasis, more power and softness. Then we 
have the repeat of power—the rule; the repeat of 
softness—most exveptional ; and the repeat of contrast 
occasional. We have, as first duty, to pick out pas- 
sages of similarity and classify them under one or 
more of these states. We have also to take into con- 
sideration the case of a train of thought being 
continuous, associated with a form in sound recurrent, 
or the case of a train of thought repeated, associated 
with a continuous stream of sound. In one case the 
sentence is continuous, the sentiment being the life 
of it, in which case the music is repeated solely to 
impress the music’s form; in the other case, the 
discerned form in sound being contiuuous, the thought 
is repeated to impress the thought, both repeats are 
louder : 
Retrospection and Progression cannot co-exist. 
In our aria we have a musical paragraph, thus :— 
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This paragraph, words and music identical, is given 
three times, each time divided from its predecessor by 
another paragraph introduced by a quasi recitative ; but 
at the last time of this paragraph’s repeat there is an 
interpolation between the penultimate and the ultimate 
section. What shall we do with these? How shall 
we, retaining the same nature—how shall we avoid 
monotony ? As each does not immediately follow the 
other, it is clear that simple impression by added force 
is not adequate for the situation, the reason of returning 
must be shown, and as this return implies motive in 
the operator, this motive must be made manifest. 
Clearly there is no more expression in the music, for 
the music is the same; clearly there is no more 
expression in the words, for the words are the same; 
then how simple, how easy, to give the law in such 
cases—in all such cases. Colour with more change 
of power. Uniformity first; then, where softness is, 
give more softness the second time, more still the 
third ; and where power is, give more power the second 
time, and more still the third. 

Next the Inspirations. Breath seems usually regarded 
fs @ nuisance, and the usual law seems to be ‘ take it 
when you want it; which virtually means that the 
mind shall be ruled by the mechanical action of the 
pectoral muscles, or, in other words, that reason shall 
abrogate her sway. ‘This inspiratory power is one of 
the measuring and designing forces to be applied or 
withheld at will for a purpose. The strange frequency, 
the ridiculous redundancy of marks for inspiration in 
the published copy before us, must strike the most 
superficial observer. Now in taking breath we lay down 
this axiom. We take breath to punctuate the melodic 
fourm. Mauy tutors tell us to breathe where rests occur, 
and this in part is true, but we do not breathe because a 
rest is written, and rests, i.c., pauses in sound, often 
occur where to breathe would be fatal, but we breathe 
for the reason that the melodic flow requires a point 
of punctuation. Let us see if we cannot do this a little 
bit better than our copy. We will breathe after 
the first section, making the last accented note the 
loudest. Then comes the answer to the response, the 
antithesis to the thesis, which, of course, carries more 
power, and we breathe at its end. Or to depict the 
matter musically— 
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The next member is ticked off (in our copy criticised) 
from its repeat by a breath; but the train of thought 
is continuous! so this should not be. We phrase :— 


ee 
Making a cessation of sound to give the note of 
interrogation, but no inspiration and strengthening the 
dual impression by added force. The next section jin 
our criticised copy is divided, and the last is also 
divided by a breath; there is no motive, no reason, 
in this, and it makes the melody jerk and reel, so these 
breaths must come out; we should breathe only at 
the end of the sections. Similar phrasing for the 
second time of this paragraph, but, of course, more 
contrasts. Then the last time. In this we find 
dropped in between the two last sections, this :— 


eee 
See 
One of the most admirable examples of a spontaneous 
and compulsory outburst of introspection stimulating 
and strengthening passion into emotional glow extant 
in the annals of lyrical composition. What does 
emotion do? It makes the heart beat quicker. What 
does this do? Physically, it consumes more carbon in 
the blood, and so hastens respiration. We really have 
plenty of breath and to spare because we are singers, 
but as lyric actors we appear not to have this, 
and we show this emotion by putting a breath 
between the two passages. As, musically, these 
passages are intruders, we further add to the emotion 
by quickening their pace. Note here how the feeling 
seems to be fuel for itself! The second passage is no 
longer the repeat, but is actually lifted up by its own 
vitality. Then comes the final end. ‘The whole added 
strength, whether of power, height, speed, or breath, 
requires controlling, tempering, modifying, and balane- 
ing, and in part destroying, in this last section. We 
use the contradictory (Art Foundations, Nov.) slowness, 
increasing this to the end. As we want to break the 
flow, we put in one breath, and sing— 























Here breathe, then continue— 











We cannot put into this final member another 
breath as marked in our condemned printed copy; 
we cannot divide the article from the pronoun it 
rules, and it is ugly to dam the current of the stream 
of sound by a pause. We impress the key, making the 
unconscious action of the listener's mind anticipate the 
completed form by means of # slur, I use one mark 
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for legato, two marks for a portamento, thus there is no 
possibility of misunderstanding i in this psychic school, 
because there is no ambiguity. The mark -~ may 
mean a note absorbed, or it may mean a note tied to 
another higher or lower than it (legato), or it may 
mean a glide or slur. 

In the second time of recurrence (copy, p. 6), these in- 
terrogatory passages, which finally burst in the last time 
into a cry of despair, are marked with an emphasis (in- 


creased force on accent), Che faro ? dove andro ? This, 
of course, is wrong. The words run: Che fard? do-ve 
andro? Here we find a very subtle question of 
dynamics ; it almost seems as though the music had 
lost half a bar, and re be barred thus : 


a 
= eer 2 soJ=fteae= 
la. =. Che fa - rd sen - za il mio 

The accent on the word “bene” is re-caught by 
multiplied strength on the ) of “ben.” This is a ques- 
tion of the length of time the rhythm remains in the 
mind, and is answered by recurrent symmetries of echo. 
An exactly similar case, previously alluded to, is found 
in the theme of a quartet by Mendelssohn, the soprano 
leading off : 
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—the tenor taking up the tale with identical words 
wedded 7 similar it but thus: 














O come, ev’ - 
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come, ey’ - ry thirst - eth. 


Having oon exceeded my usual limits, I must 
break off here, rather abruptly, till the next issue. 


Cuartes Lunn. 








Tus Protection or Ancient Burip1nes.—The Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings have issued a circular in which 
they make a special appeal to the public to assist them in their 
work. In this document they explain the reasons why a number 
of gentlemen interested in history and art have associated them- 
selves together for the purpose which their title indicates. Archi- 
tecture, they say, died out as a popular art just as the knowledge 
of mediwval art was born, and thus the people of the present cen- 
tury have no style of their own. From this cause arose the idea 
of restoring those ancient buildings which had suffered more or 
less by the lapse of time. But these constructions embody history, 
exemplify the spirit of the times in which they were erected, and 
display a recognised style of architecture, even when restored sub- 
sequently by the piety of the immediate succeeding centuries. 
Those, however, who in the present day attempt restoration, have 
no guide as to what is admirable or contemptible but their indi- 
vidual w him, while their own imagination decides what the ancient 
builders would, if similarly situated, have done. The worst style 
of restoration is by stripping a building of some of its most mate- 
rial features ; the best is like the modern restoration of a picture 
by one of the old masters. Protection, not restoration, is what is 
wanted. Decay may be delayed by daily care of such a nature 
that there will be no pretence at art apparent. If the building has 

come inconvenient for present use, another should be raised 
rather than have the old one enlarged or altered. In short, the 
society ask the public to treat our ancient buildings as monuments 
of a bygone art, created by bygone manners, and which modern 
art cannot meddle with without destroying. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION'S TELEPHONE. 


The Mathematical and Physical Science Section was 
enlivened at Plymouth on Aug. 17 by a disquisition on 
Meteoric Stones in connection with Colorado beetles ; 
another on Bell’s Telephone, and a third on the notori- 
ous Yankee Jakes with his family of 504 ne’er-do-weels. 
Leaving the beetles and criminals, we extract the fol- 
lowing concerning our old friend the Telephone, a dis- 
tant connection of which has lately been performing 
with indifferent success at certain concerts in Long 
Acre :— 


“Mr. Preece next gave an account of the telephone, of 
which there are two kinds, one for the transmission of 
the sounds of the human voice, and the other for the 
transmission of varying musical tones. He traced the 
history of the instrument from its inception in 1882, by 
Mr. Page, an American physicist, down to the present 
time, now that it has been perfected by Mr. Graham 
Bell, of Boston. The great peculiarity of the instrument, 
he said, was its ridiculous simplicity, and this he went 
on to show by means of numerous diagrams and models. 
Mr. Preece said he had just returned from America, where 
he had conversed through wires thirty-two and twenty- 
four miles long. In Boston the telephone was used for 
business purposes, and he had himself so used it in that 
city. He was anxious to have spoken on that occasion 
with Exeter, but he feared it would not be possible to 
do this satisfactorily, because the wire would come in 
contact with other wires used for business purposes. It 
would be necessary to have the instruments connected 
by single wires before they could be extensively used. 
Sir W. Thomson and Professor Houghton caused much 
amusement by putting through the telephone a number 
of questions, the one with a broad Scotch accent, and 
the other in a rich Irish brogue. The experiments ap- 
peared to be highly satisfactory, conversation being easily 
maintained with an assistant who was about a quarter 
of a mile away. The attempt to communicate with 
Exeter was not so successful, owing probably to the 
reason explained by Mr. Preece.” 


Now that the Telephone has effected an entrance 
into the British scientific world, it becomes us to think 
and speak of it with some respect. At each appearance 
its powers appear to receive some accession; we now 
find that it speaks, or at least understands, Irish and 
Scotch: it favours broad views, the mincing pronuncia- 
tion of Plymouth and Exeter not being so much to its 
taste. We should like an exact record of the conversa- 
tion with the assistant about a quarter of a mile away, 
which was so highly satisfactory. To us the instrument 
seems wayward, and it needs no little coaxing. Hven 
so its musical efforts are terribly out of tune, and its 
speeches seem inseparable from a broad accent or a 
rich brogue. But the instrument is still in its infancy, 
and who can foretell future results? Suppose, for in- 
stance, that by means of a lunar telephone conversation 
could be carried on between the Man inthe Moon and the 
various lunatics at large or under restraint on this 
planet: what a flood of light might be thrown on the 
feelings and inner consciousness of klepto-, —s 
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and poly-maniacs, and what valuable information and 
assistance might be afforded to Dr. Forbes Winslow and 
his compeers, who strive to set right the errant brain 
of humanity or to restrain its vagaries. In the mean- 
time we may congratulate Mr. Graham Bell on the 
appearance he has made, while we hint that he has as 
yet not quite perfected his Telephone. 


Since the above was in type Mr. Graham Bell has 
himself exhibited his Telephone before the British 
Association. The instrument appears to possess some 
of the qualities of the chameleon, as it produces a 
different impression on every one who describes it. 


The Daily Telegraph for instance has the following 
notice :— 


‘Professor Bell's illustration of the telephone was 
the finest and most successful that has ever been given 
in this country. He gave a succinct history of the 
‘evolutions’ of this marvellous instrument, com- 
mencing by the experiment on the human ear, leading 
up to the present marvellous invention. The illustra- 
tions not only included speaking and singing, but for 
the first’ time in this country the transmission of organ 
playing. Professor Bell's organ was in the Guildhall, 
and when the command was given to play it, the notes 
of ‘God Save the Queen’ were immediately audible 
throughout the room. The great marvel was the per- 
fect manner in which the harmonic chords were trans- 
mitted, seeing that the telephone contains only one 
vibrating plate. Mr. Bell believes that the results are 
due to molecular vibration. The notes of a cornet 
played at the Post-office were distinctly audible all over 
the room, and when, in obedience to a request from Mr. 
Bell, Mr. Norris at the Post-office shouted ‘ Auld lang 
syne’ into the mouth of the large telephone there, its 
strains were heard by most of those present. The de- 
clamation of ‘ To be or not to be ’ was similarly effective. 
Altogether, the telephone is, beyond all measure, the 
lion of the Association meeting.” 


The Times has the following :— 


‘Mr. Preece then opened communication by tele- 
phone between the platform and the other end of the 
room ; second, between the platform and the Plymouth 
Post Office ; and, third, between the platform and the 


Post Office of Exeter. Sir William Thomson and Pro- 
fessor Allen Thomson also held communication with 
the Plymouth Post Office, and certified they had dis- 
tinctly heard every word spoken in reply to their 
messages, more distinctly indeed, than if their collocutor 
had been talking through a speaking-tube. Communi- 
cation with Exeter was afterwards established, and the 
operator at that distant city promptly and distinctly 
responded to the questions addressed to him. He 
described the state of the weather, declared he heard 
the applause of the audience, sung a line of a song, and 
when Professor Allen Thomson shouted ‘ Hey diddle, 
diddle—follow that up’—the reply was immediately 
given, ‘The cat and the fiddle.’ The operator was also 
able to recognise the tones of Mr. Preece’s voice when 
he spoke, and to tell when a stranger to him used the 
telephone. In conclusion, Mr. Preece said that he 
should not be surprised if he was informed one day, not 
far distant, that Sir William Thomson had talked with 
Proiessor Graham Bell across the Atlantic ocean.” 





The Atheneum, which devotes a third of its epace to 
the doings of the Association, only contains the follow. 
ing ‘‘ notes” on the Telephone :— 


‘“‘One of the most interesting objects exhibited at the 
late meeting was the Telephone. It was not only de. 
scribed before one of the Sections, but it formed the 
main of Mr. Preece’s discourse to the working men of 
Plymouth whilst at soirées and other meetings, The 
wires were conspicuous objects, and the great amuse. 
ment of the people seemed to consist in talking to their 
friends through this novel medium. . . . At the famous 
“Red Lion” dinner, at which a select party of the 
philosophers may be seen at play, much amusement 
was caused by burlesques on the Telephone, the Colorado 
beetle, and other scientific novelties.” 





ener 


MEETING OF DRURY LANE RENTERS. 


A general meeting of the renters and debenture 
holders of Drury Lane Theatre was held on Aug. 4, in 
the saloon of the theatre, for the purpose of receiving 
and considering a report from the Renters’ committee as 
to the management of the theatre by the committee of 
the proprietors. The report stated that the closing of 
the theatre for Italian opera during the whole of the 
London season, had been very disastrous, involving a 
large depreciation in the value of the three hundred £500 
debenture stock shares, and a large reduction in the 
value of the saleable admissions from £6 to £8 toa 
difficult sale at some 20s. each.’ A serious error as to 





.the value of the renters’ property was made by the chair- 


man at the last proprietors’ meeting, in stating that the 
value of the shares had risen from £92 to £105. 
Unfortunately, the facts were exactly opposite, a £500 
share being £18 less valuable in 1877 than in 1866. 
The committee, however, were not alarmed at the 
gloomy prognostications regarding the future of the 
theatre. They again protested against the committee 
of proprietors exclusively retaining the management of 
the property. The £100 shares had long ceased to have 
any pecuniary value whatever, and the committee were 
of opinion that steps should be taken by the renters and 
debenture holders, either by application to Parliament 
or the Court of Chancery, to obtain control over the 
theatre. The report was ultimately adopted. 








THE NEW NATIONAL OPERA HOUSE. 


We never thought much of the prospects of the New 
Cpera House on the Thames Embankment, but the 
bargain having been made, and a large sum having 
been devoted to the building, it seems a pity that this 
should be sacrificed, and that the site should revert to 
the Metropolitan Board. Mr. Mapleson has addressed 
an appeal to the Times, which we reproduce, partly 
because we sympathise with its object, still more as it 
throws light on opera expenses and opera prospects. 
There is no gainsaying the assertion that, if the oppor 
tunity be now lost, it is never likely to recur. 


«‘ Now that the termination of my opera season places 
me at liberty to attend to other matters than those 
which have engaged the whole of my attention for the 
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last few months, I trust I may be allowed to make 
known through your columns the exact position in 
which the affairs of the National Operahouse stand. 

«A sum of about £80,000 has been spent on the 
building; and, apart from this outlay, I have paid a 
large premium for the land and the ground-rent up to 
the present time. The land-tax, moreover, has been 
redeemed and paid for. The engineering and mechanical 
difficulties which were considered insurmountable have 
been overcome, and foundations have been secured on 
forty feet of concrete. An additional £40,000 is 
required to enable us to put on the roof, which practi- 
cally would finish the building, as all that might after- 
wards be needed could easily be raised at a very low 
figure on mortgage. The whole of the debenture-holders 
are willing to stand on one side to permit a first mort- 
gage to be thus obtained ; and they will, if necessary, 
forego all claim to interest, so anxious are they to see 
the National Operahouse finished. There is no charge 
whatever on the building as it now stands. It is fully 
available, then, as security ; and £40,000 lent on the 
existing construction, which has cost £80,000, would 
enable us to get the roof on. Then a much larger sum 
might be procured; certainly quite enough to pay off 
the £40,000 and complete the Operahouse both inter- 
nally and externally. The theatre once finished and 
furnished, it is a mistake to suppose that the cost of 
mounting the first few operas would be very ruinous. 
Ispeak with some authority on this head, for a large 
number of operas have been newly mounted this season 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre—every one, as a matter of 
course, that has been played—they have all been 
mounted with great magnificence, and the whole 
expense of mounting has been paid out of the profits. 
In these circumstances, is it impossible in a rich, art- 
loving city like London, to obtain a sum of £40,000 on 
security which has cost £80,000 ? 

“IT have hitherto said nothing about the unusual 
attractions which an Operahouse of the finest architec- 
tural proportions, standing on a site which cannot be 
matched in Europe, would present. But, other things 
being equal, it is obvious that an Operahouse standing 
by itself on a river esplanade of great beauty, accessible 
on all sides, visible from all points, would possess some 
alvantages over theatres built up on two, if not on 
three sides, and situated in such crowded, such un- 
healthy neighbourhoods, that to ventilate them is simply 
to let in bad air. At this moment not one of our 
theatres adds to the architectural beauty of London, 
for, in the first place, not one of. them can be seen. 
They form part of the street in which they are situated, 
and as a rule, can only be approached by the public on 
one side, or at most on two. It would be something to 
have in London one theatre which could be admired as 
a piece of architecture. 

“Tt should be remembered, too, that if the National 
Operahouse is diverted from the purpose for which it 
was intended, there will be no other chance of the West- 
end possessing an Operahouse worthy of the name; for 
the ground I succeeded in securing on the Victoria 
Embankment, besides being the best possible site, was 
in fact the only one. As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, it cannot be said that the completion of the 
National Operahouse is a matter of the very highest 
moment. The lease of Her Majesty’s Theatre has still 
twelve or thirteen years to run, which will be quite long 
tnough for me. But at the end of that time the West- 








end will be without an Operahouse. Her Majesty's 
Theatre will be wanted for other purposes than those 
to which it is applied, and the National Operahouse 
must within a very short time be either finished as an 
Operahouse or turned into something else. This poor 
result of much earnest endeavour would not only be 
vexatious to me: it would be a misfortune to London. 
Such a misfortune, moreover, may easily and even 
profitably be avoided. 

‘To give some idea of what would be the real value 
of the National Operahouse when finished, and to 
encourage any one who may wish to take it off my 
hands to finish it, I am ready to engage to pay rent for 
it at the rate of from £12,000 to £14,000 a year. Sorry 
as I should be to see the undertaking pass from beneath 
my control, the terms I have just proposed would be 
advantageous as compared with those under which I 
held a theatre not nearly so large, not nearly so com- 
modious, as the National Operahouse will be. I paid 
at Drury Lane £250 a week, with the right of adding 
as much as I pleased to the stock of scenery and 
costumes belonging to the theatre, but with no right to 
take anything out. Thus, my tenancy being only a 
temporary one, it could not suit me to mount grand 
operas in the style in which I should mount them at a 
theatre placed permanently under my direction. I had 
hoped to be something more than lessee of the National 
Operahouse. But, as an opera manager of some 


‘experience, I say confidently I would rather be tenant 


at that theatre on the terms mentioned, than proprietor 
or paid director at any other. If, then, no one will 
help me and my associates to complete the building, 
will any one complete it for himself, on the under- 
standing that very good interest for his money will be 
secured to him in the shape of rent ?” 


We believe that after the expiration of the present 
lease, buth the site and the building in the Haymarket 
are expressly restricted for a very long term to the 
purposes of an Operahouse. Still, the existence of this 
house does not affect the desirability of finishing the 
new one on the Embankment, except as it diminishes 
the probability of the latter being made to pay. Taking 
the worst view of its prospects there ought to be no 
difficulty in finding a thousand people who would 
devote a hundred pounds each or a hundred persons 
with a thousand pounds each, to assist in such a 
venture without looking for any return for their money 
beyond the benefit conferred on Art, and Artists, and 
the nation at large. 








GYE UPON MAPLESON. 


Mr. Mapleson’s first announcement of the Embank- 
ment Opera House scheme, had the advantage of a 
voluntary revision, editing, and commentary by the 
proprietor of the rival opera at Covent Garden, and it 
was to be expected that the Appeal from Mr. Mapleson 
would elicit some similar explanatory remarks from Mr. 
Gye. The immediate cause of the latter gentleman's 
letter, however, is, he states, some disparaging remarks 
on his theatre, and he goes on to set Mr. Mapleson 


right as to his statements and figures after 2 pene 
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on the former oceasion. Omitting the introductory 


paragraph, Mr. Gye’s communication is as follows :— 


‘“‘ Mir. Mapleson now puts forth two new propositions. 
I}y the first he seeks to borrow sufficient money to put 
ihe roof on the theatre, the expense of which he esti- 
mates at £40,000; the second proposition is in the 
form of an invitation to ‘any one to complete it for 
himself on the understanding that very good interest 
for his money will be secured to him in the shape of 
rent.’ I think it unnecessary to deal with the first 
proposition, 

‘*T have at this moment one of Mr. Mapleson’s pro- 
spectuses before me, in which I see that the original 
estimate of the cost of the proposed Operahouse is put 
at £250,000—at least that is the sum sought to be 
borrowed. My own hard experience tells me how little 
such estimates can be relied on, for although I practised 
great economy in the erection of my theatre, the 
ultimate cost of the building very nearly doubled the 
original estimates. 

‘But suppose that in the case of the projected 
theatre, we put the increase of cost at 20 per cent. over 
and above the estimates, instead of at 100 per cent., as 
it proved to be in the case of Covent Garden, the total 
amount required for Mr. Mapleson’s building would 
then be at least £300,000, so that, allowing for the 
£80,000 which Mr. Mapleson states has already been 
spent on the building, a sum of £220,000 would still be 
required. With regard to the sum of £80,000 having 
been already expended on the building, I see by a docu- 
inent signed and issued by Mr. Mapleson, and dated 
the 20th of June, 1876, that up to that time only 
£58,119 16s. 9d. had been spent on it. Now, as very 


soon after that the works, as 1 believe, were suspended 
by the contractor, the difference between the amount 


£58,000, and the £80,000—viz., £22,000—must have 
been spent very quickly. It has, moreover, been 
publicly stated by those employed on the works that 
the site proved to be so complete a swamp that it be- 
came absolutely necessary to expend upwards of 
£30,000 in additional concrete foundations, which 
expense was unforeseen, and naturally found no place 
in the original estimates. 

‘It would really appear, therefore, that a very consi- 
erable reduction from the supposed outlay of £80,000 
should be made in calculating the real present value of 
work done. The large sum—viz., £220,000—still re- 
quired does not, however, include the immense outlay 
for the production of the operas which is inseparable 
during the first few years from the working of an en- 
tirely new theatre. As to Mr. Mapleson’s second 
proposition, it is embodied in the sixth paragraph of his 
letter, wherein he says ‘to give some idea of what 
would be the real value of the National Operahouse 
when finished, and to encourage any one who may wish 
to take it off my hands to finish it, I am ready to engage 
io pay rent for it at the rate of from £12,000 to £14,000 
a year.’ 

‘1 will assume, for arguments sake, that Mr. Maple- 
son would engage to pay the larger sum—viz., £14,000 

per annum to the person or persons who may take 
the concern off his hands, and spend the £220,000 
till necessary to complete the buildings. There are, 
unfortunately, in addition to rent or interest of money, 
other items of outlay, of which no ingenuity can get rid. 
There is the item of fire insurance, which is particularly 
burdensome in the case of theatres. Although every 
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possible precaution against fire is taken in my theatre 
and although every part of the theatre is periodically 
inspected, and these precautions are approved by the 
surveyors of the principal Fire Offices in which I am 
insured, I am, nevertheless, obliged to pay £2 19s. 64, 
per annum per £100 insured. Should Mr. Mapleson 
ever succeed in obtaining the full sum of £300,000 
required, he would, I think, find it very difficult to per- 
suade the persons advancing it to be satisfied with a 
less amount of insurance on their property than would 
be represented by three-fourths of their outlay. But [ 
will suppose that two-thirds will satisfy them—viz,, 
£200,000. We then arrive at this calculation :—Fire 
insurance on £200,000, at 52s, 6d. per cent., £5250; 
local rates and taxes, property tax, &c., which, judging 
from those of my own theatre, could not be less than 
£2000; ground rent, £3000. Allowing nothing for 
sundries, we have here an annual charge of £10,250, 
I would ask, in the event of Mr. Mapleson’s second 
proposal being entertained, whether it is his intention 
to pay this charge of £10,250 per annum himself in 
addition to his rent of £14,000 ; or whether he proposes 
that the person advancing the money should do so, 
This point appears to me to be rather an important 
one ; for, in the former, Mr. Mapleson’s rent and taxes 
would amount to noless a sum than £24,250 per annum, 
while in the latter, the capitalist would have to pay 
away £10,250—out of his £14,000—leaving him the 
sum of £3750 to pay interest on his capital equal to 
about 1} per cent.” 








THE MUSIC HALLS. 


The Daily Telegraph preludes a notice of some half- 
dozen of the most popular Music Halls in the metropolis 
with the following remarks :— 


“ Occupying a distinct and undoubtedly at the pre- 
sent time a very prominent position among the amuse- 
ments of the metropolis, the various music-halls, sup- 
plying an entertainment of an exceedingly varied kind, 
employ so much talent and involve such continual out- 
lay that their several claims to attention are not to be 
overlooked or slighted. No better proof of the popu- 
larity of the comic concert which forms such a con- 
spicuous feature of the programs of these establish- 
ments could possibly be adduced than in the circum- 
stance of a West-end manager availing himself of this 
attraction to impart a renewed interest to a revived 
‘sensational’ drama. Prohibited by stern penalties 
from infringing on the province of the stage, and, in 
consideration of the privilege of supplying audiences 
with every sort of refreshment during the performance, 
obliged to forego offering the slightest sketch that might 
wear the aspect of a dramatic composition, it might be 
thought that music-hall proprietors must find the range 
of their powers of pleasing the public for any length 
of time uncomfortably limited. Visitors to these 
places, however, which have greatly increased in size 
and importance during the last quarter of a century, 
have certainly no ground for complaint on the score 
of the unvarying monotony of their entertainment. Of 
late years an elaborate ballet has greatly helped to di- 
versify the amusements of the evening, and gymnastic 
evolutions have been introduced of an entirely novel 
nature. One great recommendation in favour of music- 


halls, and manifestly having great weight with the fre- 
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yenters, is the absence of any appreciable interval 
between the termination of one form of entertainment 
and the commencement of another. Enabled to partake 
of refreshment at any moment they please, the visitors 
have no occasion to wait, like playgoers, for opportunities 
only afforded by the fall of the act-drop, and thus a large 
class of persons, who when they seek for recreation be- 
dge the shortest pause as defrauding them of so 
much enjoyment, recognise in these places a convenient 
yesort for turning two or three leisure hours to the most 
economical advantage. While fully admitting the 
creditable manner in which music-halls are generally 
conducted and the excellent order which usually pre- 
vails among the various classes who patronise them, 
there seems to be a growing evil in some directions 
greatly in need of asalutary check. While every effort 
is being made, and not unsuccessfully, to improve the 
tone of public morality and eliminate from the printed 
works in circulation among the people all that is coarse 
and vulgar, the most scrupulous care should obviously 
be taken that they should breathe a pure atmosphere 
in their resorts of recreation. No impurities should be 
suffered to poison the stream of amusement ever flowing 
through our large cities ; and those who think it well 
to refresh themselves occasionally with the draughts of 
pleasure here offered should not be allowed to find a 
filthy sediment at the bottom of the cup. The loud 
laugh of some unthinking youngster vile in his tastes, 
and perhaps vicious in his habits, is dearly purchased 
at the cost of that respect which is due to an audience 
always largely composed of the young of both sexes. 
A baneful practice exists, and one which seems un- 
happily extending, of making the comic song, as sung 
at these places, a vehicle for indecorous allusions, the 
indecency of which is in no way attempted to be dis- 
guised, but is, indeed, often emphasized by tone and 
gesture. There are one or two of the popular singers 
cf the period to whom these remarks are strongly ap- 
plicable, and if such highly reprehensible practices 
should be persisted in we shall certainly deem it our 
duty to point out the establishments where the nuisance 
is permitted, that an effectual stop may be put to such 
— on decorum by those best qualified to inter- 
ere.” 


The modern music-hall is per se a great advance on 
the public-house concert-room of thirty years ago, but its 
frequenters may be numbered by tens of thousands 
against the hundreds who frequented the public-houses. 
We take no account of the habitués of the old supper- 
rooms, of which ‘‘ Evans’s”’ in Covent Garden is the 
only remaining example. We can hardly think that 
Music Halls tend to improve either the manners or the 
morals of the community, and it is a great pity that 
those who have always a bad word for the theatre 
should not try to effect a reform where it is much more 
needed. Beyond the occasional blot indicated by the 
Telegraph, there can be no question that the young are 
very likely to acquire habits of intemperance, by means 
of Music Hall ‘refreshment ’—the beer, spirits, and 
tobacco consumed having about the same relation to 
solid food, as had Falstaff’s sack to his ha’porth of 
bread. The music-halls are an ‘ accomplished fact ;” 
fit be not possible to make them like the drama— 





powerful inculcators of moral truth, it is certainly de- 
sirable to minimise their bad influence, most particu- 
larly as regards their effect on the habits and pursuits 
of the young of both sexes. Would it not be possible 
to place some restraint on the sale of drink to females 
and youths at these places ? 








THE MARQUISE DE CAUX, 


The decree of separation ‘‘de corps et de biens,” 
between the Marquis de Caux and Mdme. Adelina 
Patti, was pronounced on August 4, in the First Civi] 
Chamber in Paris. The following account of the action 
and the Judge’s decision is taken from Galignani ;— 


‘Both parties were represented by their legal advisers, who 
simply read over the allegations on which the principals had 
grounded their respective demands. According to the wife the 
husband was not only hasty in temper, but violent ; and indulged 
in fits of anger under the influence of a ridiculous jealousy, for 
which there was neither motive nor pretext; he took advantage 
of her gentle disposition to domineer over her and to leave her no 
freedom of action; he treated her, to use his own words, as a ‘gold 
mine ;’ he had no respect for her family, and when her father 
died refused to allow her to wear mourning; when she approached 
him and spoke to him in an amiable manner he repelled her, 
bruitally declaring thatjshe bored him ; he frequently insulted her, 
endeavouring to make her feel cruelly the difference in their social 
position, and said on several occasions, ‘Cursed be the day when 
I married a cabotine like you ;’ he told her that he had picked her 
out of the mire and that she owed her position to him ; he never 
allowed her to enter a church; he cared only for her money, and 
when a large receipt was made would say cynically ‘there is 
another big sum in the bag.’ She had great difficulty in obtaining 
from him money for her household expenses and dress, and when 
she manifested ‘a certain anxiety as to their position, would say 
‘Sing, and do not concern yourself about the rest.’ He then 
became jealous of different artists with whom she had to perform ; 
accused her of having a paramour with whom she supped every 
night, and said that if he did not fear the scandal, there would be 
an exchange of pistol-shots. One eyening, on the 14th February 
last, at St. Petersburg, he so far lost control over himself as to 
attempt to slap her face, and as she raised her arm to ward off the 
blow she received it on the shoulder ; and he then left her in tears, 
stamping his foot with rage, and pushing violently a domestic of 
the hotel who stood in his way. On the side of the Marquis de 
Caux, it was alleged that after a happy existence due to the affec- 
tion which he had devoted to his wife, an inexplicable change in 
her temper took place in 1876; the confidence and kindness she 
had until then displayed gave place to a marked coolness, and 
an unaccountable irascibility, manifested by unmerited reproaches 
and a series of annoyances of all kinds, prompted by some secret 
design which soon became revealed to him. He increased his 
attention and solicitude towards her, in the hope of bringing her 
back to him by tenderness and gentle expostulations. By degress, 
those little vexations assumed more gravity, and gave rise to scenes 
still more offensive; at last, on the 14th of February, 1877, she 
quite threw off the mask, and becoming evidently tired of not being 
able to force him to some act of violence, which could further 
her projects, imagined the scene at the Hotel Demouth, in which 
she pretends to have been insulted and almost struck. From that 
moment he had no longer any doubt of the object she had in 
view ; she wished to obtain her freedom from conjugal authority, 
in order to live as she pleased, and according to the perverse 
inclinations which she had conceived. It was not his intention 
to seek out or endeavour to prove to what a point she had trans- 
gressed, but he had strong reason to complain of her attitude 
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since the suit had been pending. Accused by public notoriety of 
illicit relations with a lyric artist, regard for her own dignity an‘ 
the respect due to his name im, osed on her the duty of protesting 
by an irreproachable conduct against such imputations ; but 
instead of doing so. she had only given a sanction to these rumours 
by flagrantly appearing in public and travelling with him, residing 
in the same hotels, and, in a word, living in an apparent intimacy 
with a person designated by the journals of all countries as her 
paramour. In consequence he (the marquis) now demanded a 
separation. The Tribunal gave judgment to the effect that the 
demand of the wife was not in any way justified, and that she did 
not even offer to prove the charges made by her; also that as her 
conduct had been of a nature to constitute a grave offence against 
her husband, it (the Court) must pronounce the judicial separation 
applied for by him, and declared to be revoked all the matrimonia 
advantages which he had secured to her by her marriage contract, 
and condemned her to pay all the costs; in addition, sent the con- 
tending parties for the settlement of their money claims before M. 
Champetier de Ribes, notary at Paris, and ordered M. Levesque, 
judge, to present a report on such settlement. The notary in 
question is the law adviser of the marquis.” 


The Ménestrel, in announcing the result of the trial, 
states that Mdme. Patti paid the forfeit to M. Escudier 
for not adhering to her engagement for next November, 
amounting to 100,000 francs (£4000). She will con. 
sequently not visit Paris this next winter, and she has 
also renounced her Americanengagement. The Ménestrel 
was unaware to what quarter of the heavens the flight 
of this rare bird would be directed. On the other hand, 
Galignani states that Madame Patti has telegraphed to 
M. Strakosch, of New York, to say that she accepted 
his proposals for the United States, namely 10,000 
francs for each performance and a benefit; fifty-one 
performances guaranteed, or more than half a million 
of francs ! 

The latest stage of the divorce suit is that Mdme. 
Patti has commenced proceedings for a nullification of 
her marriage with the Marquis de Caux. In the text 
of her request to the Tribunal of the Seine, she states 
that at the time she imagined she had contracted a 
union in conformity with English and French law, but 
that she has found that the English clergyman who 
officiated at her marriage was not legally qualified ; and 
she makes several other averments in support of her 
plea for release, amongst others that she discovered 
shortly after the marriage that her husband's only 
object was to profit by her earnings, and that he never 
occupied any other attitude towards her than that of 
an impresario, seeking to make the most money possi- 
ble out of her talent. She repeats complaints of 
violence, and urges that the judicial separation was 
accorded her husband without her being allowed an 
opportunity of substantiating her charges. 


The case will probably be tried immediately after the 
vacation. 





DR. RIMBAULT’S LIBRARY. 


The valuable library of the late Dr. E. F, Rimbault, 
well known in the musical world, has just been sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. It con- 
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tained several very curious works, especially in the 
collection of ancient music, and these were eager 
contested for aud fetched high prices. Among them 
were :—Arbeau Orchesographie, £6 6s. ; Bathe’s kil] 
of Song, £3 12s.; Bevin’s Arte of Musicke, £5 5s. . 
Butler’s Principles of Musick, £3 2s. 6d.; Clifford's 
Anthems, £27s.; Mersenne Harmonica, £4 4s.; Alison's 
Psalmes, £3 14s.; Banquet of Music, £5 15s.; Beau. 
joyeulx Balet Comique, £14 10s; Byrd's Parthenia, £9. 
Chambonniéres Pieces de Clavessin, £3 15s.; Choice 
Ayres, £4 4s.; Dancing Master, £3 8s.; D’Anglebert, 
Piéces de Clavessin, £2 16s. ; Day’s Morning and Evep. 
ing Prayer, £5 2s. 6d.; Day’s Psalmes, £8 5s. ; 
Delicie Musice, £2 11s.; Division Violin, £5 2s. 64. 
Farmer's Plain Song, £10 10s. ; Finger’s Sonate XII, 
£5 15s.; Gamble’s Ayres, £3 16s.; Greeting’s Pleasant 
Companion, £4 10s.; Hilton’s Catch, £4 6s.; Hol. 
borne’s Pavans, £8 10s.; Ireland’s Psalm Tunes, Can. 
tus and Bassus only, £2 3s.; Lawes’s Ayres, £5 7s. 6d.; 
Leighton’s Teares, £5; Le Jeune Pseaumes,.£5 2s. 64,; 
Luther's Geystliche Lieder, £7 15s. ; Marot Pseaumes, 
£5 15s. ; Morley’s First Booke of Consort Lessons, the 
treble viol part only, £18 13s.; Nederlandtsche Geneck- 
Clanck, £3 5s.; Ornithoparcus his Micrologus, £4 19s,; 
Hole’s Parthenia inviolata, £7 7s.; Playford’s Musick’s 
Delight, £7 10s.; Playford’s Catch that Catch Can, 
£8 5s.; Psalms for Scotland, £7 7s.; Purcell’s Te 
Deum, £3 8s.; Ravenscroft’s Psalms, £3 2s. 6d.; Reggio’s 
Songs, £3 18s.; Rossetor’s Consort Lessons, £5 7s. 6d; 
Simonetti, Ghirlanda Sacra, £3 14s.; Songs and Ayres, 
£5 10s.; Theatre of Music, £3 10s.; Treasury of Musick, 
£8 13s.; Vinculum Societatis, £2; Wanless’s Anthems, 
£3 10s.; Whythorne’s Songs, £3 2s. 6d.; Motets in 
Manuscript, £21; Mulliner’s Collections of Motets, 
Hymns, Autograph MS., £82; [This was bought by 
Mr. Cummings, who contested the purchase with the 
British Museum agent.] Manuscript Services, £14 14s.; 
Manuscript Songs, £13 13s.; Virginal Music, £25 11s.; 
Playford’s Introduction, £10 10s.; Vinotilla de Musica, 
£9 9s., &c. The entire library, including a pair of vir- 
ginals made by Adam Leversidge in 1666, which sold 
for £26, produced £1977 13s. 6d. 








DEATH OF VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


A sad accident on Sunday afternoon, August 5, de- 
prived London Musical Society of one of its greatest 
ornaments. Mrs. George March, better known as 
« Virginia Gabriel,” had been driving with her husband 
in Hyde Park, and on their return home the horse took 
fright, and the unfortunate lady either jumped or was 
thrown from the carriage. She received most severe 
injuries of the skull and brain, and was at once con- 
veyed to St. George’s Hospital, where notwithstanding 
every care and attention she died in the early hours of 
Tuesday morning following. Mrs. March had received 
a sound musical education in Italy, and possessed con- 
siderable taste and judgment, which she brought to bear 
on the light and graceful works by which she was known. 
These works consist of several slight operettas and can- 
tatas, and of songs in great number, many of the last at- 
taining great popularity —the name of*‘ Virginia Gabriel” 


in fact being a household word among drawing-rooll 
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musicians, and a chief attraction among the fashionable 
music-publishers. Some of her songs exhibit consider- 
able musical power and originality of design ; most of 
them are graceful and elegant, and give evidence of 
careful thought in fitting music to the verse; and they 
are all—we believe without exception—free from those 
blemishes of omission or commission which lie on the 
surface of so many of society’s pet lyrics. A few piano- 
forte compositions by this lady also exist, though we 
do not remember to have seen them. So much for 
Mrs. March’s public career. In private life she was an 
amiable and accomplished lady—a true and generous 
friend—equally ready to help the young aspirant, or to 
soothe the failing artist—in either case having the rare 
delicacy to appear the recipient of a favour rather than 
as conferring it. Her life would seem to have been 
prematurely shortened: but measured by her work it 
was both long and well spent. Palmam Que meruit 
ferat. 








DEATH OF MR. TOWNSHEND SMITH. 


Mr. Townshend Smith, the organist of Hereford 
Cathedral, died suddenly on the evening of August 8. 
He had been to Gloucester during the day, making 
arrangements in connection with the approaching 
Festival of the Three Choirs, and. was to have conducted 
a practice of the Choral Society on that evening, but, 
feeling fatigued, the meeting was postponed, and shortly 
afterwards the city was thrown into gloom by the 
announcement of his death. Mr. Smith was in his 
sixty-fourth year. He had been organist of Hereford 
Cathedral for upwards of thirty-five years, and was 
well known in the musical world. Last year the 
stewards presented Mr. Smith with a handsome testi- 
monial, in recognition of his valuable services in the 
management of the ‘Three Choirs Festival. The 
deceased gentleman was a brother to Mr. Montem 
Smith, the well-known tenor singer. The funeral took 
place on the following Tuesday, the former part of the 
service taking place at the Cathedral, the Bishop and 
Dean with the usual staff of the church being present, 
The service was concluded at the cemetery by the Rev. 
J. Goss, many friends and admirers of the deceased 
gentleman attending. 








DEATH OF MISS FURTADO. 


The death of Miss Teresa Furtado (Mrs. John Clarke) 


will cause a feeling of deep regret. A severe attack of 
pleurisy and congestion of the lungs had during the 
early summer compelled her to decline all professional 
engagements ; but her death, which occurred on Aug. 
9, at her residence in Mornington Road, Regent’s Park, 
came with a sudden and painful surprise on her husband 
and family. Miss Furtado made her first appearance 
in her 18th year, at the New Royalty Theatre, in 





February, 1864, as Mercury, in the burlesque of “ Jxion." 
With the development of her dramatic powers her 
rapid advance in histrionic art was strongly marked, 
and for some period, both at the Adelphi and Olympic, 
the young actress occupied a leading position. About 
four years ago Miss Furtado was married to Mr. John 
Clarke, the popular comedian now engaged at the 
Criterion Theatre, and two young children are left. 
The age of the deceased was scarcely thirty-two. 





THE NEW YORK THEATRES. 


There are four leading theatres :—The Fifth Avenue, 
Wallack’s, Union-square, and Booth’s. And after these 
are a score of minor theatres, tapering off and dwin- 
dling down to Varieties and Museums. Mr. Augustin 
Daly’s management of the Fifth Avenue Theatre has 
always heretofore been on what is known as the old 
plan; that is, by engaging a regular company of first- 
class artists, and thus holding his stage for the season 
he fills the place, with himself as controlling power. 
Two changes appear for the coming season : first, his 
brilliant company is gone—broken up into stars, or 
engaged elsewhere ; and, secondly, several other ‘‘ com- 
binations”’ occupy his boards from time to time during 
the season. The Fifth Avenue retains Mr. Charles 
Coghlan and Miss Ada Dyas, both English players, as 
its chief attractions ; and the regular season is to be 
broken into by Mr. Joseph Jefferson’s “ Rip Van Winkle” 
for a short run, Miss Anna Dickenson with her own 
new play for a week, and others occasionally. Mr. 
Lester Wallack’s theatre is to have a preliminary sea- 
son of the Lydia Thompson troupe—a novelty for that 
staid and standard stage—and Mr. Wallack himself is 
to *‘star’’ in New England until November, when he 
will open with Mr. Boucicault’s newest play “ The Bridal 
Tour,” which is expected to have a full season’s run, as 
‘“* The Shaughraun” did there when first presented. The 
Union-square Theatre, under Mr. Palmer's management, 
is now running a recently-imported Parisian play which 
Mr. Albery has adapted for a London theatre, and 
which had a fine success in the gay French capital— 
‘* Pink Dominos” —and will find the summer season long 
enough probably for it. Mr. Coghlan, of the Fifth 
Avenue, plays a leading part. The opening success of 
‘* Pink Dominos,” which is doing very well thus far, will 
induce the management to push it on into the winter. 
But the Union-square has not so strong a company as 
it usually possesses, although it is the strongest, pro- 
bably, in the city just now. Booth’s theatre is gener- 
ally very irregularly open during the summer. Messrs. 
Jarrett and Palmer devote their summer energies to an 
excursion boat which takes daily trips to various places 
of note near the city. During the winter season, for 
several years, the theatre has occasionally lapsed into 
sensational advertising, but it is conceded to be the first 
theatre in the city in capacity and in the splendour of 
its scenery. When “ He ry V.” was produced there a 
year or two ago it surpassed anything previously given 
in the city in its mounting. The company varies from 
year to year rather more than Wallack’s or the Fifth 
Avenue. As to the minor theatres, they are not usually 
engaged for whole seasons for the use of single com- 
panies ; and this year is no exception. 
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The Office of “‘The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed 
The Trade may obtain ‘The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 











Che Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 
Payable in advance, 


7s. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s, 6d. 
8d. a line after, 


*,” P.O. Onpeas tn Favoun or J.SWIFT, Post-Orrics, Hian Hotzory, W.C. 
Orrice FoR SuBscRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Street, Hien Houzory, W.C, 


Aornts ror tHe Crry: Apams & Francis, 59, Fizer §8r., E.C. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. B.—There is nothing new in teaching the pianoforte in classes. It must 
be some sixty years since it was tried by Logier, as an essential part of his 
‘‘system.” We are not aware that he turned out any great players, nor do we 


think any one is likely to do so by such means. Logier’s pupils were not only 
instructed in classes, but used to practise in classes, 


The Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—-—- 





*.* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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THE 


UNUSED CHURCHES: ST. PAUL'S AND 
ABBEY. 


The authorities at St. Paul’s are utilizing their 
Cathedral after their manner. On August 9 they col- 
lected about fourteen thousand persons apropos of a 
‘* special service for the working classes,” who were 
invited to ‘assist’ the London Gregorian Choral 
Association. The working-men did not attend in large 
numbers—so much the better for the working-men! 
There was a dreadful procession, with an equally 


dreadful processional hymn; there was plenty of | 





=, 
Gregorian music, with some modern hymn-tunes ; and 
there was some interesting organ-music. The lessons 
were read by somebody,:and a sermon preached by 
somebody else: but nine-tenths of the congregation 
were none the wiser. It was a lumbering and tedious 
service, but we presume it was satisfactory to somebody, 
We should like to know whether the folks who get np 
such services have any idea of what a working-man is, 
A former canon of St. Paul’s—before his promotion to 
the dignity—used to give at St. Sepulchre’s two special 
sermons, one to young men, the other to young women, 
On the young men’s evening the Church was crowded 
with females, and vice versd. Cannot Canon Liddon 
take a leaf from the book of the late Mr. Dale, and start 
a service where evening dress shall be de rigueur, and 
the working-men be requested to stop away? It 
is probable that under such circumstances Hornyfist 
and his fellows might come to church, and that the 
choir vestments might be contrasted with the working 
habiliments of the butcher, baker, candlestick-maker, 
et id genus omne. When the proletarians are gathered, 
it would be well that Dean and Chapter should provide 
some good music, and have something to say to them 
worth hearing. Whatever the Cathedral clergy may 
think, the working-man is neither baby, nor idiot, nor 
ignoramus, and he requires a somewhat different treat- 
ment from these types of humanity. And we do not 
think he cares much for the Gregorian tones, except in 
their ending. 

The Cathedral has since been filled on the occasion 
of the marriage of a Lady Mayoress, the first wedding 
in St. Paul’s since 1758, and this was a grand field-day 
for all concerned. Such of the clergy as had esthetic 
proclivities must have thought scorn of their hood and 
surplice as compared with the vestments of Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, and Bride and Groom, and Best 
Men and Bridesmaids, who are subject to no sumptuary 
laws, and whose dress is not watched by aggrieved 
parishioners, Of course there was a procession—as 
Byron said, 

“To the high altar on they go: 

Oh! but they made a glorious show ;” 

and there was the music customary at ‘choral wed- 
dings,” with Mendelssohn’s-Shakespeare’s-Midsummer- 
Night’s-Dream-March, about as appropriate in St. 
Paul’s as would be a Wedding Solo from Archbishop 
Tait— 

‘*T married a wife: Hurrah! says I.” 
It must have been a terrible ordeal for the two prit- 
cipals, but they are not the first young couple who have 
sacrificed themselves for their friends. May God bless 
them both! May their introduction to Matrimony 
prove to have been its most irksome hour ! 

From the papers we learn that at another chureh, 
which formerly was little used, there was also 4 
choral wedding in progress at the same hour. West 
minster Abbey, indeed, has had the start of the Metro 
politan Cathedral for some years. About tho tme 
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yhen, for sanitary reasons, the funeral business showed 
signs of falling off, the happy thought occurred to 
Canon Wordsworth (the present Bishop of Lincoln) to 
open out and utilize the Baptistery in the south-west 
tower of the Abbey. We forget the first occasion of its 
being used, but it was appreciated as one of the good 
works of Dr. Wordsworth, who did so much in various 
ways at Westminster to revivify a torpid, if not dead 
organization. Marriages, as a matter of propriety, 
should have preceded Baptisms, but since that date 
both have flourished, and these ceremonials have 
helped with special services to utilize a portion of the 
yenerable fane, which formerly was only to be seen by 
those who responded to the cry of ‘‘ Admission three- 
pence.” 

These bodies—St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey— 
do not yet exert the influence they ought—either on 
music, or the social life of those near enough to be 
influenced by them. In both, we fear, the musical 
tendency is retrograde ; though it may possibly be only 
transitional. Socially, the members of each corporation 
have descended from their exclusive positions, and are 
recognized as workers for the common good. Some- 
thing has been done, we may hope for much more. 
At any rate neither of the churches can with truth be 
said to be unused. 








A “NATIONAL” OPERA HOUSE. 


The cry for help to the Opera House on the Embank- 
ment has been echoed in several quarters, chiefly by 
those who desire the establishment of a ‘“ National” 
opera—if not exclusively devoted to works of English 
composers, admitting only the performance of operas in 
English. If the one requisite were the assembling a 
number of vocalists who could get through the work 
with fair efficiency, we take it there would be little 
difficulty in organising a company to try once more the 
influence of Native Talent. There are plenty of 
singers who have a fair acquaintance with the require- 
ments of the lyric stage. Operatic selections have 
long been given at the Music Halls—and though such 
artists would have to adopt a less pronounced style, 
valuable aid might be obtained from this source. The 
Alexandra and Crystal Palaces and the Westminster 
Aquarium have given some degree of histrionic training 
to many persons with good voices and considerable 
musical knowledge, and even the smallest theatres have 
some on the staff who can both sing and act. Beyond 
all this four or five touring parties for the provinces, 
each adequate to the performance of operas, are now 
in full work, and have a prospect of fair success ; 
and with such resources, it has been remarked, there 
tan be no difficulty in forming a highly efficient com- 
pany for the metropolis. 

Ifwe had a musical autocrat who could select his 
tompany as he chose, and assign to each member the 





part for which the artist was best qualified, the material 
we have indicated would probably furnish an efficient 
and equal company, which could give a respectable 
rendering of any English opera: its ensemble, indeed, 
might be almost perfect. It would, however, be opera 
in miniature: everything viewed through the wrong 
end of the glass. How long even an autocrat could 
keep such an assemblage in order, we need not 
speculate, but littleness might not produce harmony. 
Supposing all such difficulties overcome, the public, to 
whom a single “ star’’ surrounded by nonentities is a 
never-failing attraction, will never pay to hear con- 
scientious mediocrity: they want the pet singer—one 
who is conspicuously far above the rest—as an excuse 
or a reason for enthusiasm. 

But we have no such autocrat, and the impresario 
will have to make the best terms he can with his artists. 
His difficulty lies not in their scarcity but in their 
number. His ladies must be prime donne or nothing, 
his tenors will be equally ambitious ; and if the basses 
be less fitfully demonstrative before their engagement, 
their discontented grumbling will be continuous after- 
wards. And then how different the metropolitan from 
the provincial theatre! The one’soprano of the touring 
party, whose powers are thrown out by mean surround- 
ings—by the diminutive theatre with a small band and 
chorus—finds no difficulty in sending the country 
audience into ecstasies. So of the other artists,—but 
where are they in a London opera-house? Yet short- 
comings do not produce humility, and the proverbial 
bickerings and jealousies of the Italian lyric stage are 
not quite unknown in companies who chiefly affect 
English opera. 

It is vain to attempt the establishment of the English 
opera on a large scale, per saltum. If it is ever to exist 
permanently it must not begin with such a house as 
that on the Embankment, At present its appearances 
are fitful, and its duration precarious. Mr. Carl Rosa 
has done much to please and interest the public, and 
if he persevere he will probably succeed in retaining 
his present supporters, and in extending his operations. 
His chief need is a working and workable company— 
one that attracts an audience, and whose members 
have sufficient self-denial to make small sacrifices for 
the general good. Development might be rapid under 
favourable circumstances ; artistic talent and com- 
mercial skill might win the favour of the public and 
of those who lead them. The public will support what 
they like, although they are deaf to appeals to their 
duty. Native talent wants to make itself agreeable : 
to get rid of its self-conceit, and of its habit of grum- 
bling, would be a great step in the right direction. But 
given every effort and every advantage, it will, we fear, 
be a long time before English opera—or opera in 
English with English artists—will draw a paying 
audience in a first-class theatre. The attempt to force 
on such a result, must end in disappointment, if it fall 
short of ruin. fe 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Now that musical and fashionable London has either 
gone to the seaside or retired to the back-rooms after 
a general papering up of the apartments visible to 
passers-by, the promenade concerts of Messrs. Arditi, 
Gatti, and Co., offer the only musical entertainment 
for the few and obscure individuals who are compelled 
like ourselves to skulk about the deserted metropolis. 
‘‘ A little music” is a necessity to some persons, and if 
it be good it is profitable to all: few however would 
care to sit out a Philharmonic Concert, or an Oratorio, 
or a Classical pianoforte recital during the sultry even- 
ings of August and September; and it is hardly 
possible to imagine an entertainment in which music 
is put forth as the one attraction, more calculated to 
serve its purpose with the public than the Covent 
Garden concerts. Nearly 6000 persons attended on 
the opening night, and although this number is excep- 
tional, crowded and enthusiastic audiences are the rule. 
We do not think it is matter for regret that these 
concerts have not greatly changed in character since 
M. Jullien’s time ; nor do the mixed selection of music 
and the restless audience deserve blame, both being 
essential to the success of the undertaking. The com- 
plaint that the promenade concerts have not developed 
a program of exclusively severe and classical music, 
and an audience all serious and seated, has no just 
foundation. Those who affect the classical always find 
some items in the nightly program to their tastes, 
and the special nights furnish an abundant feast for 
these musical gourmets. The lighter music—vocal and 
instrumental—is all good of its kind; and even the 
dance-music—the béte-noir of the purist—offers much 
to admire in its arrangement and powerful rhythmic 
effects. And the perfect execution alone atones in 
great measure for triviality. The “sacred” nights 
which were given last season with but equivocal suc- 
cess, are to be discontinued—a proof that the directors 
of these concerts are more discriminating and less care- 
less than has sometimes been supposed. Much praise 
is due for the attention paid to the general comfort of 
the audience. It is obvious that among the numbers 
who attend there are many to whom the music is a 
secondary consideration ; the elegance and coolness of 
the theatre, the free and somewhat Bohemian company, 
and the absence of conventional stiffness and restraint, 
invite many to spend a vacant hour or two ‘with Signor 
Arditi’s band, which otherwise might be less agreeably 
and less profitably employed. The introduction of vocal 
music to any great extent at promenade concerts seems 
to us of questionable advantage. A song or two, from 
a popular singer, may give a certain variety to the per- 
formance, and form an element of attraction ; but this 
music is heard with many drawbacks, and the confusion 
caused by a general rush to points whence the singer 
can be seen as well as heard is very annoying. These 
concerts are now one of our institutions: we trust they 
may long endure. 





NOTES. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Reporter for August publishes a paper by Mr, 
L. C. Venables, on the Classification of Voices; which combines 
considerable humour with practical common-sense. The follow. 
ing with regard to “ first Tenors,” is curious: we extract it for the 
benefit of opera impresarii and other caterers for the musical tastes 
of the Upper Ten, who may take a hint from one who works for the 
masses :—‘‘ The most favourable occupations for gentlemen who 
aspire to be first Tenors I believe to be those of house-painting and 
whitewashing. Ihave been astonished at the almost uniform vocal 
ability displayed by the followers of these honourable callings, 
More than once I have made an excuse to look into an unfinished 
house, and into rooms and offices undergoing repair in order to 
satisfy myself that it was not the warbling of the prince of Tenors 
himself that I heard. I account for the phenomenon in this way, 
Empty rooms are favourable for singing. So also is the operation 
of house-painting, with its gentle motion of the hand and freedom 
from mental strain. A painter cannot resist the temptation of 
accompanying with his voice the regular strokes of his brush, 
He must however sing softly, or he will disturb the occupants of 
the house. So he sings soft and plaintive melodies, insensibly 
using the thin register whenever he comes to anything like a high 
note: and ultimately he consoles his working hours with ‘ My 
pretty Jane,’ ‘ Sally in our alley,’ and other duly accepted Tenor 
favourites.” We are not aware that any Tenor now before the 
public graduated in house-painting, but there is a tradition that 
more than one vocalist illustrious in the distant past was famiriar 
with the process of whitewashing, though this was rather the con- 
sequence than the cause of his celebrity. ' 


We are glad to know that the Manchester Gentlemen's Glee 
Club, ‘‘in order to develope and encourage the Composition of 
English Glees,” have offered two prizes of Twenty pounds each 
for the best serious and the best cheerful glee. Manchester has 


done much of late years for English painters ; the English school, 


of music is sadly in want of encouragement, and the wealth of the 
provinces may be well employed in patronising music essentially 
national and intrinsically beautiful, but which is all but ignored 
in the fashionable circles of the metropolis. 


The Bishop of Chichester announces that £2050 has been sub- 
scribed to the Dean Hook memorial, which will consist of & 
monument of the late dean in the cathedral, a clock, and proper 
chimes and bell, to be fixed in the old bell tower, a matter which 
the late dean always wished to see carried out. 


August 14 was the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of that excellent musician Dr. Croft, whose bones lie in 
Westminster Abbey near his monument. There was a “little- 
go”? commemoration of him at the Abbey, the service music being 
chiefly of his composition. A contemporary. in chronicling this 
fact, concludes with the following queer sentence; ‘“ Dr. Croft has 
left us church music scarcely inferior to Purcell’s, although, like 
Purcell, he is sometimes crude and dull; but his works are #0 
excellent as to be well worthy of the honour which Dr. Bridge has 
accorded to them; and we trust that the day is far distant when 
they will be forgotten.” It is something to be told on authority 
that Purcell and Croft are sometimes crude and dull. We will 
merely remark that Croft’s works abound in beautiful melody, ia 
scientific and telling counterpoint, and in the finest use of 
language-rhythm to be found in music of ary age or country. 
Independently of the honouring by Dr. Bridge, they are not likely 
to be forgotten just yet. 


Some of our readers may remember a very odd kind of musiedl 
service a few years ago at Brompton Church, a short time before 
Dr. Irons left that living for one in Lincolnshire. The “roler o 
the choir,” we believe, was Cole, 0.B,, the “ chief musician” Ms 
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Arthur Sullivan, and the chief instruments drums and trumpets. 
The services were not a great success. A Birmingham paper 
now announces that Sir Henry Cole is about to repeat his Bromp- 
ton performances at Birmingham. We hardly know whether to 
congratulate London or Birmingham on the cliange of loculity. 


We think that a revival of the Ballet may be looked for in this 
country at no distant period, though whether the great opera-houses 
may be able to afford the requisite expenditure is open to question. 
The favour always accorded to a dance introduced in an opera, and 
the success of the little ballet at Her Majesty’s last season, would 
almost warrant the experiment of its revival in its old home. 
That there is a large section of the public whom it would attract, 
is proved by the success of ‘* Yolande,” at the Alhambra. The 
old Ballet has been all but killed by Extravaganza and Burlesque : 
its resuscitation would not be unwelcome, especially if it signalized 
their decline. 


Apropos of the meeting of the British Association at Plymouth, 
the Globe has the following note on ‘ Eccentric Telephonics: 
—The discovery that sounds of song and speech can be sent from 
place to place by means of the electric telegraph deserves to take 
rank amongst the ‘ Fairy Tales of Science;’ but there is some 
reason to fear that it will soon be rendered ridiculous by the 
pranks of the savants who undertake to expound its marvels and 
exhibit its capabilities. The audience assembled in the Plymouth 
Guildhall on Saturday to witness a display of the newest 
‘wonder of the world’ must have been impressed as much by 
the ludicrous feebleness of wit in which certain learned professors 
indulged as by the performances of the vocal wire. Mr. Preece, 
who was the chief exponent of the discovery, had attached his 
telephone to a wire connected with a distant office where his 
assistant was in attendance. He then invited Sir William 
Thomson to communicate with the assistant, and the following 
account is given of the absurd scene that ensued :—Sir William: 
‘Tt will be easier to make love through the wire than when it 
used to be click, click, click ?? Answer: ‘Oh, no; that can’t be 
done’ (laughter). Sir William: ‘No! but you will be able to 
hear her sweet voice. ‘ Is not that so? You know who is speaking 
now; you can tell that it is not a very sweet voice?’ Answer: 
‘I know it’s Professor Thomson’ (laughter). Sir William: 
‘Suppose somebody said, ‘‘Give me a kiss,” through the 
telephone, could you do anything like that ?” Gaughter). Answer: 
‘Yes.’ Sir William: ‘Try then.’ (It was understood that the 
kiss came through.) Sir William: ‘I think it is becoming silly: 
80 we had better stop.’ Most people will agree in this opinion ; 
and will be disposed to wonder why Sir William Thomson 
permitted himself to make the performance so puerile. The 
gambols of giants are ludicrous ; and it is pitiful to see men who 
are great in science reducing themselves and the scientific 
interests they represent to contempt by gratuitous bad taste of 
this sort. Those are no true friends of scientific discovery who 
degrade it with caricature and burlesque; and, although the 
telephone has real possibilities of usefulness that will most likely 
survive, yet these follies would have been better left out of the pro- 
ceedings of the British Association.” We do not think that any 
stientific discovery has ever been exhibited under so ludicrous an 
aspect as the telephone, both here and in America. There was 
4 certain fitness in Canterbury Hall for its locality; the aim of 
its proprietors apparently being to rival the Music Hall “ comic.” 


The program of the 154th festival of the Three Choirs of 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, which is to be held at the 
first-named place in the first week in September, has just been 
issued, Miss Adela Vernon and Mdme. Sophie Liwe will take the 
major part of the music originally assigned to Mdme. Titiens. 
The festival opens on Tuesday, the 4th of September, with a full 
Morning service at the Cathedral, on which occasion the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, who bas hitherto held aloof from active 








participation in these festivals, will preach the sermon and advocate 
the cause of the clergymen’s widows and orphans. In the after- 
noon of the same day the first oratorio (Mendelssohn's “ Elijah”) 
will be given. On Wednesday morning Bach's “ Passion” and 
Beethoven’s “ Engedi,” and in the evening Mendelssohn's “ St. 
Paul” and Part I. of Haydn’s “‘ Creation” willbe performed. On 
Thursday morning a miscellaneous selection of sacred works is set 
down, including Mendelssohn’s “‘ Hymn of Praise.” Brahms’s 
** Requiem,” commencing with Arthur Sullivan's ‘* In Memoriam” 
overture, and ‘ Blessed are they,” and the late Dr. Wesley’s anthem, 
‘“‘ The Wilderness ;” and on Friday morning Handel’s ** Messiah.” 
There will be secular concerts at the Shirehall on Tuesday and 
Thursday nights, and an evening service with band and chorus in 
the nave of the Cathedral on Friday night. The list of stewards 
includes the names of nearly 200 noblemen and gentlemen. 


The Menestrel announces the creation of a new and barbarously 
named instrument, the Dactylomonocordo, an enormous guitar 
with one string to be played with one finger. The inventor, one 
Guida of Naples, produces with it a wonderful effect. The 
Menestrel asks whether after the marvellous inventions of modern 
skill we are to return to the primitive instruments of the Chinese, 
the Arabs, or the Japanese. 


A competition at St. Petersburg is announced of chamber- 
music compositions (from two to eight instruments) open to all 
nations. There are two prizes: 250 roubles the first prize, the 
second 150 roubles. All meritorious works will be entitled to 
honourable mention according to their deserts. Competitors must 
send their works in before the first of January, 1878. 


The Birmingham Daily Gazette publishes two good stories in 
Mr. Blanchard’s Notes on ‘‘ London Amusements.” ‘The first re- 
lates to a recent occurrence at the Park Theatre during the per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Rake’s Progress.” In the duel between Tom 
Rakewall and Harry Markham in the last act the pistols twice 
missed fire, and Mr. H. P, Gratton had to exclaim to the audience, 
‘* Ladies and gentlemen, will you please to imagine I have been 
shot,” on which he assumed a recumbent position and the curtain 
fell on the usual tableau. In the second anecdote, the pistol 
instead of missing fire, was missing altogether. Many years ago 
the genial Harry Hartley, afterwards proprietor of the Wolden Lion 
Hotel, Stratford-upon-Avon, was playing in a drama when he had 
to be shot by Mr. Cullenford, afterwards of the Haymarket, At 
the last moment it was found the property man had forgotten the 
pistol. There was no time for hesitation. Cullenford pointed his 
forefinger as a barrel, with his two hands interlocked to produce 
the semblance of a pistol, made a click with his finger and thumb, 
cried ‘‘ Bang,” and Harry Hartley fell on the stage as if mortally 
wounded, without any sign from the spectators that they recognised 
the oddity of the weapon employed. This expedient might have 
been advantageously remembered by the stage duellists of the Park 
Theatre. 

With marvellous good taste an organised exhibition of Shake- 
speare’s tomb is now established at Stratford-upon-Avon. The fact 
is made known to the world by the following letter to the Atheneum 
signed ‘‘ Frances Collins ”;—‘t There are many people who find 
pleasure in visiting the burial-place of a great man, and English- 
men may be proud of boasting that there is a continual stream of 
visitors day after day, in all weathers, to the church at Stratford. 
upon-Avon; and our pride may be not alittle enhanced by the know- 
ledge that a large proportion of the visitors are foreigners. There 
was also a satisfaction in the fact of free admission to the church. 
One did not begrudge a small coin to the patient and civil door- 
keeper, who is always there to open the gate. A few days ago I 
visited the church with a friend, and was pointing out with pride, 
as I walked up the lime-shaded church path, the number of visitors 
notwithstanding the stormy weather, when I was accosted by my 
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old acquaintance the doorkeeper with ‘Sixpence each for admission, 
if you please.’ I learnt that this charge has been made for a 
fortnight, and is to be continued; but I could not learn how the 
fund thus obtained was to be expended. Englishmen will hardly 
grumble at having to pay sixpence to see the burial-place of the 
great poet, but we must feel sorry that foreigners, who honour our 
poet by making a pilgrimage to his tomb, have such a charge 
made on them,” 


The death is announced, in her one hundredth year, of Mrs. 
Eunice Bagster, widow of the late Mr. Samuel Bagster, the cele- 
brated publisher of Polyglot Bibles, of Paternoster Row. Mrs. 
Bagster lived at Old Windsor, and the Queen paid her a visit a 
short time ago. 


The Royal Academy of Music re-opens on the 17th September 
for the Michaelmas term. The Sterndale Bennett Scholarship 
examinations will be held on September 14th. To compete at 
such, candidates must pass a literary examination to be held on 
the day previous, 

Mr. Langdon Colborne, Mus. Bac. Cantab., late organist of St. 
Michael’s College, Tenbury, founded by Sir F. G. Ouseley, Bart., 
has been appointed by the Dean and Chapter of Hereford organist 
of the cathedral, 








THE WORKING MAN AT ST. PAUL'S. 


The first special service for the working classes, given 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral by the London Gregorian Choral 
Association, was, from a certain point of view, a success. 
Seldom has the metropolitan cathedral held such an 
immense congregation. The order of service included 
the Processional hymns, ‘‘ Celestis urbs Jerusalem,” 
from the Hymnal Noted, and “ Saviour, through the 
desert lead us,” by A. H. Brown ; the Psalms were sung 
to the tunes usually adopted at the Gregorian festivals, 
the office-hymn, ‘‘Te Lucis ante Terminum,” being 
again from the Hymnal Noted; the Nunc Dimittis 
from the second set of Canticles Noted; the anthem, 
Mr. C. Warwick Jordan's, ‘‘ Fear not, O Lord;” and 
the supplementary hymns (before and after the sermon) 
the Old Hundredth, and ‘‘ The Church’s one founda- 
tion,” with as recessional hymn, ‘‘O quanta qualia ” 
(Oh, what their joy and their glory must be”). A 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. J. Oakley, M.A., 
vicar of St. Saviour’s Hoxton, Mr. C. Warwick Jordan, 
was at the organ. 











A MARRIAGE IN ST. PAUL'S. 


The marriage of Ada Louisa White, daughter of the 
Lord Mayor, to Mr. Cecil Herbert Thornton Price, 
took place on August 9, at St. Paul’s Cathedral. For 
nearly two hours a stream of carriages set down their 
occupants at the great west door. The traffic 
in the streets adjacent was stopped, and numbers 
of people lined the steps of the Cathedral. Con- 
spicuous among the early crowds were the Chinese 
Ambassadors, Sir Albert Sassoon, and a number of 
Aldermen and Common Councillors. The altar was 
handsomely decorated with roses and jessamine, and 
pots of plants and large palms ; the steps to the altar 
were carpeted. The space under the dome was filled 
with ladies, and the nave and galleries were crowded 


with spectators, Dx, Stainer played a voluntary until 





a 


the arrival of the bridal party at the west door. There 
was @ procession and an unaccompanied processional 
hymn. ‘The procession was met by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Ely, Canon Liddon, the 
Rev. Dr. Cox, the Rev. Prebendary Irons, ke. & 
The exhortation was read by the Bishop of Ely, the 
‘ sixteen bridesmaids standing in a double row acrogs 
the dome.” The bride’s dress, from Lyons, was g 
white satin Princess robe, with a rich white court train 
four yards long from the waist, and brocaded down the 
back with rosebuds and forget-me-nots. The front, as 
well as the back, was cut all in one, with a row 
of orange blossoms on either side, from the shoulders, 
and a large bouquet of the same flower on one side of 
the petticoat. The veil, handkerchief, and trimming 
of the bouquet, as well as of the dress, were of Brussels 
point lace. The shoes, from Paris, were of white 
satin, hand painted, with a design of orange blossoms 
and myrtle. The bridesmaids’ dresses were petticoats 
and trains of Rose du Barri silk, with wreaths, and 
each of them carried a large bouquet. The Lord 
Mayor gave the bride away, the bridal party passed up 
to the altar, the bride and bridegroom kneeling on two 
cushions covered with scarlet satin, at the foot of the 
steps. The Archbishop of Canterbury passed to the 
‘‘ north end of the table,” the clergy stood on each side 
of the sacrarium, and the bridesmaids formed a semi- 
circle round the bride and bridegroom. The proper 
psalm was chanted, and Sullivan’s anthem, “0 God, 
thou art worthy,” was sung. The homily was read by 
two clergymen, and the Archbishop pronounced the 
benediction. The register was signed in the apse, and 
the procession was reformed to the strains of 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Wedding March.” 
Thus concluded the extraordinary “ function.””* 








THE WELSH EISTEDDFOD. 


The Grand National Histeddfod commenced on Aug, 
21 at Carnarvon, under circumstances that would have 
been entirely favourable but for the rain. Great pre- 
parations had been made, and an iron pavilion erected 
at a cost of £7000 capable of seating 8000 persons. 
The Gorsedd was held within the ruins of the castle at 
an early hour, and the first competition for a series of 
prizes took place under the presidency of the Mayor. 
Among the more interesting features of this meeting 
was a contest between the choirs of Carnarvon and 
Llanberis for a prize of 100 guineas. Both sang well; 
but the umpires, among whom was Professor Macfarren, 
decided in favour of the representatives of the former. 
Mdme. Edith Wynne and Mdme. Patey varied the pro- 
ceedings by their admirable singing, and were enthu- 
siastically applauded. In the course of the mornings 
piece of timber fell from the roof, and so alarmed the 
audience that many made a rush for the doors; but 
happily the excitement was stayed before mischief could 
be done. The concert in the evening was attended by 
an enormous crowd, and all passed off well. 

On the second day the weather was most unfavour 





* “The Lady Mayoress’s wedding-breakfast over, the brides- 
maids and some of the guests went to—see the ** Pink Dominos.” 
Their pink silk dresses completely harmonised with the colour 
the dominos on the stage. It is somewhat curious that they 
should haye gone to see such a piece on such a day.”—Zh 
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able, and, for the principal choral competition for choirs 
of quarrymen, for which a prize of £100 had been 
offered, there were no entries. This was a serious dis- 
appointment to many who had looked forward to the 
competition with considerable interest. The president 
was Lord Penrhyn, Lord Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire, 
the conductor being the Rev. W. Roberts (Yr Estyn). 
Prizes to the extent of £150 were awarded. The prin- 
cipal music adjudicator was Professor Macfarren, and 
among those who delivered addresses was Professor 
Hughes, son of the Bishop of St. Asaph, who recom- 
mended the promoters of the Eisteddfod to do all they 
could to place that institution on a broad and unselfish 
basis, irrespective of nationality. In the evening a 
concert took place, in which Mdme. Patey, Mdme. 
Edith Wynne, Signor Foli, Hos Morlais, and others 
took part. 

There was an immense gathering on the third day of 
the National Eisteddfod, and the Pavilion was tested to 
the full extent of its capacity. The President for the 
day was Sir Llewellyn Turner, and the conductor, 
Liewellwyfo, The President, in the course of a long 
address, urged the necessity of introducing into the 
Histeddfod program subjects of modern interest, and 
to giving a greater encouragement to the study of the 
English language. The chief event of the day was the 
awarding the prizes of 20 guineas and the bardic chair 
for the best Welsh ode on ‘‘ Youth,” followed by the 
chairing of the successful bard according to the ancient 
rites of the bards of the Isle of Britain. The success- 
ful competitor was William Roberts (Gwilymeyri), a 
working-man residing at Portmadoc, who was chaired 
in Liverpool two years ago at the Histeddfod. The 
formal chairing of the successful bard was then gone 
through, and there was great enthusiasm when he was 
invested, the investiture being made by Mrs. Evans, wife 
of the Rev. Canon Evans, Vicar of Carnarvon. ‘There 
were eleven competitors‘for the prize. A prize of twenty 
guineas and a medal was awarded to G. G. Griffiths, 
of the Custom House, London, for the best essay on the 
“Life and Genius of Caledfryn,” the successful com- 
petitor being invested by the deceased bard’s daughter. 
Dr. Macfarren adjudicated in a choral competition, in 
which a prize of twenty guineas and a medal were 
awarded to the Port Dinorwic choir, and a second prize 
of ten guineas to the Dolwyddellen choir. In the even- 
ing there was a concert, in which Mdme. Edith Wynne, 
Mdme. Patey, Sig. Foli, Thomas Morlais, and other 
artists took part. 

Avery large assemblage gathered together on Aug. 
24, the last day of the Eisteddfod. Mr. Richard, M.P., 
presided ; the conductor being the Rev. W. Roberts, 
(Yr Estyn), vicar of Llanfyndd, Denbighshire.- Several 
of the principal prizes on various subjects were withheld 
from want of merit. A prize of 20 guineas and a medal 
was taken by Mr. S. Sudno Jones, of Bangor, for the 
best ode on “* The Black Draped Chair at Wrexham.” 
A medal was awarded to Mr. Davies Jenkins, of the 
University College for Wales, Aberystwith, for the best 
cantata on ‘‘ David Removing the Ark of the Covenant.” 
The other prize takers were :—Walter Thomas, Caer- 
philly, for excellence on the harp; J. A. Rees, Carnarvon; 
the Rev. D. D, Griffiths, Dalgelly, for the best essay on 
“The State of Society in Wales,” 22 guineas ; Thomas 
Jones Owen Williams, J. P. Mumford, of Bangor, and 
William Roberts, Portmadoc. At the Gorsedd in the 
Morning, in the ruins of Carnarvon Castle, Mdme. 





Patey was admitted a Bard under the Bardic title of Hos 
Prydam (the nightingale of Britain). Dr. Macfarren 
was also initiated a Bard at the same time, his Bardic 
title being Ap Farren. Both were enthusiastically 
cheered on going through the ceremony of investiture. 
The meeting has been one of the most successful on 
record, the taking at the Eisteddfod Pavilion for the 
four days amounting, it is stated, to upwards of four 
thousand pounds. In the evening there was a perform- 
ance of the “ Messiah,” and the Pavilion was crowded. 
The choruses were rendered by the Bangor Choral 
Society, the solo and other performers being Mdme. 
Patey, Mdme. Edith Wynne, Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Marian Williams, Miss Martha Harris, Signor Foli, 
Kos Morlais, and Messrs. Sauvage and T. J. Hughes. 
The Eisteddfod next year will be held at Birkenhead, 
several other important towns having competed for the 
honour. Professor Hughes announced his intention of 
offering a prize of ten guineas, at the Birkenhead 
gathering next year, for the best specimen of stone 
carving, which, he said, would have special interest to 
the whole of the quarrymen of North Wales. Dr. 
Macfarren also intimated his intention to offer seven 
guineas at the Birkenhead meeting next year; and a 
second prize of three guineas, confined to the ladies of 
Wales, for the best setting to music of the serenades 
from Shakespeare’s ‘* Cymbeline.” 











MR. TOM TAYLOR. 


The Dublin University Magazine for August contains 
in its ‘ Portrait Gallery,” an excellent photograph of 
Mr. Tom Taylor, with a rather full if somewhat dis- 
cursive memoir of that gentleman from the pen of Mr, 
John Sheehan of the Inner Temple. It is a chronicle 
of ability, hard work, and success; and abounds 
with interesting illustrations of Mr. Taylor's early 
life, and of his career at the University, and of his 
subsequent occupation as barrister, Civil Servant, 
journalist, dramatist, and Editor of Punch, cum 
multis aliis, The nature of the article hardly admits 
of extracts en passant, and we are glad to refer our 
readers to the Magazine, but the account of Mr. 
Taylor's dramas and the circumstances under which 
they were produced, is worth reproducing notwith- 
standing its length. 


‘‘Mr. Taylor began his career as a dramatist with 
the ‘‘Trip to Kissengen,” his partner in the clever little 
farce being Mr. A. A. Knox, the present Marlborough 
Street Magistrate, then a student in the Temple, who 


-had also been previously with him at Trinity. It was 


brought out at the Lyceum under the management of 
the Keeleys, who gave the joint authors £50 for it. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wigan played the chief parts in it, and 
it attained great popularity. About this time he com- 
menced to write burlettas, collaborating separately 
with Albert Smith and Charles Kenny, and produced 
‘‘ Whittington and his Cat,” “ Valentine and Orson,” 
‘“‘The Enchanted Horse,” and “ Cinderella.” The 
Keeleys were then in great force; Madame Vestris, the 
paragon of stage princesses, still looked and warbled to 
perfection. Harley of the quaint eye and jerking tread, 
and Drinkwater Meadows, whom a judicious critic 
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called ‘‘a madrigal in himself,” were in all their glory ; 
and James Bland was the king of burlesque. Our 
author’s first original drama, ‘“ To Parents and 
Guardians,’ was brought out also at the Lyceum 
under the same management. It was of a half comic, 
half pathetic character, and those who have seen it can 
never forget Alfred Wigan in the character of Monsieur 
Tourbillon, the Parisian usher, with his tasselled 
Hessians, white hat with mourning band, long skirted 
drab surtout, so threadbare but so scrupulously brushed, 
lis grey hairs and his bald crown, the butt, alas! of 
the school, but looking, through all his poverty of cos- 
tnme, through all his misfortunes, the polished and 
born gentleman. Next we had “A Sister’s Penance” 
and ‘* New Men and Old Acres,” two pieces of great 
merit and popularity, in conjunction with Mr. A. E. 
Dubourg ; another very successful one called ‘Slave 
Life,” in partnership with Mark Lemon, then editor 
of Punch ; and the tender and most charming little 
comedy of ‘“‘ Masks and Faces,” brought out with 
Charles Reade, the novelist, and which had a most 
extraordinary run, being played at two theatres, the 
Adelphi and the Haymarket, Madame Celeste appearing 
as Peg Woffington at the former, and Mrs. Sterling 
personating the heroine of the piece at the latter, whilst 
Webster (manager of both theatres at the time) played 
Triplet in his unrivalled fashion at each house for 103 
nights alternately. ‘‘Two Loves and a Life,” ‘“ The 
King’s Rival,” and “ Plot and Passion” were also joint 
productions, and all three successful—the last men- 
tioned especially, which came out with the splendid 
caste of Emery, who played Fouché, Robson, Desmaret 
(head of the secret police), Alfred Wigan, the secretary 
of the Marquis of Cevennes, and Mrs. Sterling, Mdme. 
Fontanges. ‘Diogenes and his Lantern,” an ex- 
quisitely Aristophanic morceau, tickled the town very 
much, all the world going to see Emery playing in a 
tub for a house and with mankind for his butt. The 
‘« Vicar of Wakefield” and ‘‘ Sir Roger de Coverley”’ 
brought out William Farren, as the Vicar and the 
Knight, in two of his most charming characters. A year 
after Sir Roger had charmed the town appeared “ Our 
Clerks,” in which the incidents, exquisitely droll 
throughout, were connected with the sayings and 
doings of a pair of scampish young barristers in the 
Temple, if not very ‘‘ seedy” and out at elbows, cer- 
tainly at their wits’ ends to get along, and a pair of 
clerks in every way worthy of them; Alfred Wigan 
appearing as one of the barristers, Keeley, as John 
Piddicombe, and Mrs. Keeley, as Edward Sharpus, 
admirably got up as the attendant ministers of the 
future Lord Chancellor and Lord Chief Justice, and 
Meadows as Moldicott, the Sheriff's Officer. This farce 
has alway been considered one of our author's best. 
Very comic and replete with wit and humour too was 
his comedietta, ‘‘To Oblige Benson,” in which Emery 
and Robson used to keep the house in a roar, and, as 
has been well observed, ‘‘ played into each other's 
hands so hilariously that the laugh was kept up without 
once dropping, like a shuttlecock between two adroitly 
handled battledores.” ‘In his ‘‘ Blighted Being,” which 
came out in 1854, who that has seen it can forget the 
Byronic collar, the long poetic black locks, the red 
striped pants, the melancholy face, and the entire get- 
up of Robson? On the 14th May, 1855, came out 
one of Tom Taylor’s most remarkable and popular pro- 
ductions, ‘ Still Waters Run Deep,” with a striking set 
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of characters, and Alfred Wigan’s John Mildmay the 
most striking of them all. Then we had in quick 
succession, ‘‘ A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing” and « Retyj. 
bution,” both exceedingly clever adaptations from the 
French; ‘ Helping Hands,” a domestic drama, jn 
which we have a lively recollection of Mrs. Keele ’s 
Tilda, and Keeley’s. William Rufus of the Shoe Black 
Brigade ; “ Victims,” an original three-act comedy, in 
which Buckstone was quite at home in John Butterby ; 
‘*‘ Going to the Bad,” in which, Mr. Taylor hit off one 
of the most Robsonian of all his dismally droll cha. 
racters in Peter Potts for the most peculiarly comic 
actor of his day; and “ Our American Cousin,” the 
world-famous comic extravaganza, brought out at 
Laura Keene’s New York Theatre on the 15th of 
October, 1858, in which Mr. Sothern gained his im. 
perishable laurels as Dundreary ; ‘‘ Nine Points of the 
Law;”’ ‘‘The House and the Home ;” ‘“ Payable on 
Demand ;” ‘The Fool’s Revenge;” “The Tale of 
Two Cities,” an acting version of Charles Dickens’ 
romance of the Great Revolution; ‘‘The Overland 
Route ;"" “‘ Up at the Hills;” ‘“ The Babes in the 
Wood ;” “Sense and Sensation,” a morality about the 
seven sisters of Thule, in which the characters were 
the virtues and the vices; ‘The Lesson for Life;” 
‘An Unequal Match;” and ‘‘ A Nice Firm ;” besides 
several other dramas of various schools and sizes, from 
one to three and four acts, too numerous to particu- 
larise here, all of which came out during the fifties 
and sixties. Of his famous ‘ Ticket of Leave Man,” 
brought out the 27th of May, 1863, there has never 
been but one opinion; and we may fairly place it in 
the first rank, and second to’none of them, of the great 
realistic dramas of our age. It is said that “ George 
Barnwell” kept many a London apprentice who went 
to see that sensational drama from the way that leads 
to the gallows. In like manner the sound morality 
inculcated in Mr. Taylor’s play, and perceptible through 
all his dramatic productions, has preserved from despair 
and a recurrence to his former evil courses, many an 
unfortunate just emancipated from penal servitude, of 
whom it might be said— 


‘‘The woild was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide ;—” 


sorely tried by the méfiance and neglect of our modern 
Pharisees, and cruelly rebuffed by too many of those 
whose pride would be insulted if we were not to con- 
sider them enlightened and charitable Christian English 
men and women. It has not only brought balm to the 
disconsolate and given courage to the outcast to —_— 
an honest position once more, and at last; but there 
are authenticated instances where it has stirred up the 
consciences of guilty, and as yet undiscovered culprits, 
to restore stolen property. 

«“ 'Twixt Axe and Crown” and “ Joan of Are,” which 
were brought out, the former in January, and the latter 
in April, 1870, deserve to be set apart from all Mr. 
Taylor’s other dramatic works, as they are of a higher 
order of the drama, and more essentially noble pro- 
ductions. They are written in blank verse, the choice 
phrasing and fine metrical run of which have won the 
approbation of our best critics; they rise, and they 
have successfully risen, to the height of the noble 
school of the historic drama, consecrated by the genius 
of our own Shakespeare, and illustrated by the most 
classic French dramatists of the last century. 
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The same number of the Magazine contains a paper 
—First Nights at the Play”—by Mr. W. Tighe 
Hopkins, which will be read with pleasure by all who 
take an interest in the drama. A Memoir and Por- 
trait of Mr. Irving are announced for the September 
number. 








THE COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 


This annual series of concerts commenced on Satur- 
day, Aug. 11, under the general direction of Messrs Gatti, 
the musical conductor being as before Signor Arditi. The 
band is of its usual excellence, comprising about 100 
performers ; the first violin being Mr. Alfred Burnett, 
oue of our ablest musicians ; among the other artists are 
Messrs. Viotti Collins, Val Nicholson, Auld, Svendsen, 
Horton, Lazarus, Wootton, Hughes, and Howard 
Reynolds ; and the entire orchestral force is composed 
of players selected from the bands of our Italian Opera 
Houses, Philharmonic Societies, &c. In addition to 
these the band of the Coldstream Guards under Mr. F. 
Godfrey's direction are engaged. The soloists were 
Mdlles. Derivis, Rajmondi, and Celega; Sigg. Gianini 
and Medica ; Mdlle. Pommereul (violin), Mdlle. Debille- 
mont (piano), and M. Antoine Bouman (violoncello). 
The program included Mendelssohn's ** Ruy Blas’’ over- 
ture, and the Larghetto from Spohr’s third Symphony, 
both admirably played. ‘There was also a selection 
from Gounod’s ‘* Cing Mars,” produced four months 
back at the Opéra Comique, Paris. Nine of the 
principal numbers were presented, the vocal solos 
being assigned to various instruments. The ‘ Cing 
Mars” music has been skilfully arranged by Sig. Arditi, 
and the characteristic qualities of Gounod’s scoring 
have been faithfully preserved. The ‘‘ Valse Sentimen- 
tale” for full orchestra with muted strings, is a charm- 
ing specimen of the composer’s graceful fancy and 
skilful elaboration, and the ‘‘ Danse des Bergéres”’ was 
equally effective with the audience. Sig. Arditi con- 
tributes to the program a graceful waltz, ‘‘ La Torto- 
relle,” and ‘**The Drummer Boys’ Polka.’’ In the 
latter work, as in the “‘ Drum Polka” of Jullien, the 
drummers have necessarily much to do, and eight 
drummer boys from the Coldstream Guards beat time 
with military precision, with Sig. Arditi’s youthful 
son as their leader. M. Bouman, violoncellist to the 
King of Holland, made a successful début in a solo by 
Gotterman, and Mdlle. Debillemont played Chopin’s 
Polonaise in E flat for pianoforte with much ability. 
Malle. Pommereul’s violin solo in themes from ‘ Faust” 
was much applauded. The theatre is elegantly deco- 
tated, and the atmosphere cooled by the introduction 
of large blocks of ice. 

The first “ classical night" was given on Wednesday, 
Ang. 15, various items being furnished by Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, &c., for the first part of the pro- 
gram. The concert commenced with Cherubini’s over- 
ture to “* Anacreon ;” this was followed by the Andante 
from Schubert's B Minor Symphony; the buffo aria, 
“Non piu andrai,” from Mozart’s “ Fiyaro” (sung by 
Signor ee Handel's ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
and a gavotte by Bach—played by Mdlle. Debillemont ; 

¢scherzo from Mendelssohn’s music to the ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ;’’ the aria ‘‘ Batti, batti,” from 
“Don Giovanni ” (sung by Malle. Derivis) ; Beethoven’s 
Romance in F, for violin, played by Mdlle. Pommereul ; 





Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, and Handel's “ See the 
Conquering Hero comes.” ‘This program was, with 
scarcely an exception, well interpreted under the able 
direction of Signor Arditi, and evoked enthusiastic 
applause. The ‘‘ miscellaneous” second part was of 
the usual kind. 

August 22 was a Beethoven night, when the Sym- 
phony in B flat (No. 4) was performed in its entirety. 
The splendid Coriolanus overture, with which the selec- 
tion commenced, narrowly escaped an encore; the 
favourite allegretto in F’, from the eighth symphony— 
showing the master in his daintiest and most graceful 
mood—-was perforce repeated in compliance with an 
unanimous demand ; Mdlle. Pommereul's finished 
execution of the first movement from the violin concerto 
came in for a similar compliment, and the piece de re- 
sistance—the Symphony—was listened to with unflagging 
attention. An orchestral adaptation by Mr. Hepworth 
of the pianoforte sonata in D, No. 3, Op. 10, was out 
of place. Mdlle. Pommereul took her hearers fairly by 
surprise by her brilliant and spirited playing in the 
violin concerto. Such a work is, perhaps, of too 
masculine a nature to receive adequate justice at the 
hands of a lady, and especially of so juvenile a violinist 
as Mdlle. Pommereul ; but the young artist showed not 
only a perfect acquaintance with the technical difficul- 
ties of the composition, but a thorough sympathy with 
the music, which was quite as extraordinary in its way 
as her unerring and facile manipulation. A more 
flattering reception never greeted a young artist, and 
seldom was it better deserved. We must award special 
praise to Signor Arditi for his careful conducting. 

There was a ‘‘ Gounod night” on Aug. 24, when the 
orchestra performed the Cing-Mars selection with the 
ballet music, and the ‘‘ Funeral March of a Marionette,”’ 
amongst the other items. 

On the 25th Mdme. Rose Hersee made her first ap- 
pearance this season, and was cordially received. The 
program on the 27th contained the Overture to Der 
Freischutz, and the Larghetto irom Spohr’s symphony 
in E flat ; also pianoforte, violoncello, and violin solos 
by Mdlle. Debillemont, M. Bouman, and Mdlle. Pom- 
mereul. Miss Rose Hersee sang a new song by Duvi- 
vier. On the Mendelssohn night, Aug. 29, the violin 
concerto in E minor was allotted to Mdlle. Pommereul, 
and Mdlle. Debillemont the capriccio in B minor. The 
first Ballad night of the season was on Aug. 81. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The operatic performances by the Rose Hersee Opera 
Company ended on Aug. 25. Mozart’s ‘‘ Marriage of 
Figaro,” Wallace’s ‘* Maritana,” Verdi's ‘ Trovatore,” 
Mozart’s ‘* Don Giovanni,”’ Balfe’s “ Rose of Castille” 
and ‘ Bohemian Girl,” Donizetti's ‘Don Pasquale,” 
Benedict's ** Lilly of Killarney,” Bellini’s ‘‘ Sonnambula,” 
and Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Dinorah” have been given, ‘ Dinorah” 
was played as the concluding performance, and Mdme. 
Rose Hersee’s rendering of the title-part was a great 
success, both in a dramatic and musical sense. The 
«« Shadow Song” was splendidly given. Another series 
of ‘ Operas, Operettas, and Musical Plays” is to be 
commenced on Sept. 4, with another company, amongst 
whom are Mdme. Ida Gillies-Corri, Miss Lottie Venne, 
Mdme. Alice Barth, Miss Palmer, Miss Lucy Franklein, 
Mr, F. H. Celli, Mr. Henry Corri, and Mr. George Fox, 
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ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


The evening concerts are very successful here. On 
Aug. 9 the program included the overture to ‘ Ira 
Diavolo,”’ and a selection from “ Satanella.” Miss 
Florence Sanders was pianist at the “ classical concert” 
on Aug. 10, and played Beethoven's Concerto in E flat 
in good style. On Aug. 11, Miss C. Clelland, Miss 
Marion Severn, and Mr. Sidney were the vocalists. 
The band, directed by Mr. Weist Hill, played among 
other pieces, the overture to “ Guillaume Tell” capitally. 
There were choruses from ‘* Norma” and * Sonnambula.” 
There was a crowded audience. 

A series of competitive firework displays was com- 
menced on Aug. 11, which excited considerable interest 
in the crowds assembled to witness the display. We 
are not aware who are to decide on the merits of the 
rival exhibitors. 

On Aug. 16 Mdme. Zimeri made her first appearance 
here. She gave the Page’s song from the “ Huguenots,” 
and Donizetti's cavatina, ‘‘O luce di quest anima,” and 
was very warmly received. Mr. Wilford Morgan on 
the same evening sang Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Fishermaiden,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Bay of Biscay,” the latter being greatly ap- 
plauded, 

The féte of the Metropolitan and City Police force in 
aid of their Orphanage at Twickenham was held on 
Aug. 22. At the Orphanage there are now over 200 
children clothed and maintained, and an infirmary is 
being built, at a cost of £2000. The program was of a 
most ample character, the eleven bands of the Metro- 
politan Police and the band of the City Police lending 
assistance in the musical portions. These included a 
concert by the orchestral band, under the direction of 
Mr. H. Weist Hill; a “ variety entertainment,” in the 
central hall; Mr. Howard Paul’s songs and impersona- 
tions ; a vocal and instrumental concert; a grand comic 
concert, in which Mdlle. Du Maurier, Herr Jonghmans, 
the Sisters Mario, Lennard and Charles, Miss Milly 
Howard, and Cyrus and W. Barnes appeared, under 
the direction of Mr. A. Maynard. There was a very 
interesting ‘‘ variety entertainment” in the theatre ; 
Mr. Edward Terry sang a couple of his quaint songs ; 
the Police Glee Class (A Division) gave two glees, 
‘* Desolate is the dwelling of Morna,” and “ Comrades 
in arms; Miss Emily Mott (daughter of Mr. Super- 
intendent Mott) sang Macfarren’s ‘‘ The beating of my 
own heart,” and Wrighton’s “Sing me an English 
song.” Mr. Walter Joyce gave ‘The Charge of the 
Light Brigade ;” and Offenbach’s operetta ‘‘A Mere 
Blind,” and the farce of * The Waiter at the Eagle” were 
played. The Metropolitan Police Minstrels, with 
blackened faces, banjos, and bones, gave their nigger 
entertainment, and there were athletic sports through- 
out the day, and in the evening a display of fireworks 
by Mr. James Pain. Nearly 40,0CO persons were 
present. 

On Aug. 25 a volunteer fete was given, all members 
of the force in uniform being admitted at half the usual 
rate. A large number of entertainments were added 
to the program for the occasion, and although the out- 
(oor portion of the festivities were perforce abandoned 
in consequence of the unfavourable weather, suflicient 
remained to satisfy everyone. There was a large gather- 
ing of visitors, with a conspicuous proportion of those 
for whose special benefit the féte was organised. The 
orchestral concert was given at one o'clock, and there 





| 


were three several circus performances in th 

Hall by members of Mr. Wieland’s troupe ; Re 
sentation of the comedy, “ London Assurance,” a “ 
promenade concert of military music, introducin 
Jullien’s “ British Army Quadrilles,” with all the 
original effects, and including airs sung by Mr. Vernon 
Rigby and Mlle. Zimeri. Mdlle. Lunel afterwards gaye 
her performance with the unicycle on a wire stretched 
across the hall, and a representation on the lake of the 
military spectacle of the ‘Crossing of the Danube” 
finished the entertainments. 











DRAMA. 


The ballet d'action, “* Yolande ; a Dream of Far Cathay,” 
produced at the Alhambra, will, for the present genera- 
tion, have all the charm of novelty. The story is clearly 
told and well devised for spectacular display. The 
rising of the curtain discloses the picturesque market. 
place of an Italian town, with a fountain in the midst 
surmounted by a statue of the Countess Yolande, which 
has long been regarded by the inhabitants with super- 
stitious awe. A numerous party of revellers are as. 
sembled to celebrate the. marriage of Tito, a young 
Italian noble, to Graciosa, a peasant girl. At nightfall 
they all retire save the bridegroom, who encounters a 
rival who has come to serenade the bride. A fight 
ensues, and Tito, slightly wounded, faints at the foot of 
the fountain. The statue now becomes animated, and 
takes the form of a young woman of radiant beauty, 
She revives Tito, and by the influence of her fascination 
obliges him to follow her into the waters of the well. 
After an intermediate scene in the depth of the earth, 
in which Yolande fails to shake Tito’s donstancy either 
by her charms or her wealth, we are transported to the 
gardens of the Daimio’s palace in Japan, a scene of rare 
beauty. Here Tito is again seen astonished at the 
Oriental magnificence of the palace, and still more 
bewildered when among the fantastically attired figures 
around him he recognises his bride, his rival, and the 
fair enchantress Yolande. On attempting to seize his 
bride he is overpowered by the guards of his rival—now 
an Eastern potentate—and again becomes insensible. 
He presently, however, recovers, to find himself again 
in the Italian hostelry, tended by his wife, and re- 
membering his strange adventures as a ‘ Dream of Far 
Cathay.” This romantic story has been invented by 
Mr. Alfred Thomson, to whose taste and skill are also 
due the design of the costumes and arrangement of the 
groups. In all respects the ballet is splendidly mounted, 
the dresses especially being not only sumptuous, but 
singularly tasteful: The grand Japanese ballet pre- 
sented a succession of beautiful combinations of colour 
such as have been rarely seen on the stage. The 
principal characters were very ably sustained. Mille. 
Gillert, as Jito, and Malle. Pertoldi, as Yolande, con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the piece, as well by 
their expressive pantomime as their graceful dancing. 
Malle. Passani, as Graciosa, danced with her accus 
tomed skill, and was most ably seconded by Miss Ross 
Melville, who, in a subordinate part, danced with 
remarkable grace and finish of style. The performance 
was enthusiastically received by a large audience. 

The reputation which “ Brass,” the new comedy- 
dramain five acts of Mr.G. F. Rowe, produced on Aug. 18 
at the Haymarket, has won in the United States is not 
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likely to be maintained here. While presenting under 
a comic aspect the follies of English life, the author has 
so overcharged the pictures he has drawn, that they 
cease to amuse, and become wearisome. We are re- 
minded as the action progresses of a score of former 
pieces, from ‘* The Belle’s Stratagem” to “ Brighton.” 
The most prominent personage in the play, a modernised 
rendering of Foote’s Liar, is made happy at the expense 
ofthelaws ofdramatic propriety. Anaudience eminently 
friendly at first was moved at the close to derision, and 
the signs of disapproval prevailed over the acclamations. 
At the end of previous acts a more favourable recep- 
tion had been accorded. Mr. Rowe could not render 
popular the part he played of a harum-scarum and 
thoroughly mendacious man of the world; and Miss 
Violet Orme, in spite of personal graces, did not make 
that of a rather fast yerung lady much more sympa- 
thetic. Mr. H. Kyrle displayed both refinement and 
power as @ young clerk, and Miss Maria Harris was a 
thoroughly charming young heroine; but these two 
personages were swallowed up in the extravagance 
of other characters. Miss Thorne, Miss B. Henri, 
Mr. Howe, and Mr. Teesdale did their best with other 


arts. 

: At the Adelphi Theatre a drama by Mr. Paul Merritt, 
entitled the ‘* Golden Plough,” has been brought out 
with some success. The title chosen is an odd one, 
being merely the sign of a public house; it might as 
well have been the “ Pig and Whistle” or the “ Jolly 
Haymakers.” Murder and mystery endangered inno- 


cence and guilt for a while successful—with maternal 
love and the youthful and more violent passion, are the 
material with which the piece is made up; we need 
hardly say the sensational element is strong, and the 


plot intricate. The action hinges upon the accusation 
of a young village pastor, Martin Preston, of the 
murder of a certain baronet, who, in the end, turns 
out to be his putative father. Preston is innocént, but 
the guilty man, one Jerry Drake, has so ingeniously 
forged presumptive proofs of his guilt, that for a long 
time he is believed to be the guilty man. Eventually 
the explanation follows—after many sensational in- 
cidents—and all ends as happily as may be. The young 
clergyman, doing duty as tutor, is not a familiar stage 
figure ; but the ‘‘ mistaken identity ” has done duty too 
often. Of the acting it must be said that Mr. Terriss 
was remarkably good as the young clergyman ; that 
Mr. Emery gave a striking picture of Jerry Drake ; that 
Mr. Billington was painstaking as the baronet whose 
life is brought to a sudden and violent end; and Mr. 
Mntyre picturesque as a Bow Street runner of a 
hundred years ago. Miss Louise Willes played*the part 
of the clergyman’s mother, (race Royal, with consider- 
able power, and other characters were effectively in- 
terpreted by Mr. Moreland, Mr. J. G. Shore, Mr. 
Vaughan, Mr. Travers, Miss Alma Murray, and Miss 
Hudspeth. 

A dramatized version of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s novel, 
“The Dead Secret,” has just been brought out at the 
Lyceum with great success, to which the splendid 
acting of Miss Bateman, as Sarah Leeson, chiefly con- 
tributed. She takes a different view of the character 
from that indicated by the novelist. An acquaint- 
ance with the novel is almost necessary to unravel 
the intricacies of the drama. ‘The piece is well 


mounted, and the scenery by Mr. Hawes Craven is 
excellent, 





NEW MUSIC. 


[R. Cocks & Co. |} 
‘* My Snowdrop,” Song. Written by Mrs. Henry P. Warrcompe 
The Music composed by Opoarpo Barri. 

A quaint and characteristic song, with tasteful accompaniment ; 
altogether out of the usual run, its appearance of simplicity 
lending additional charm. The key is C, common-time, compass 
B to D. 

** Awake !” 
ADAMS. 
A very graceful reveille, the melody fresh and bright as the 


morning air, and well suited to the verse. It is set in B flat, 9-8 
time, compass D to F, ten notes. 


Song. Poetry by “Rea.” Music by Srepxen 


‘*So Far Away.” Song. Written by Epwarp Oxrnrorp. 
Music composed by Josepu L. Rorcxen. 

Mr. Roeckel has made a good bid for popularity in this simple 
song. The melody is graceful, with the swing of a waltz, and the 
words will be easily remembered. Key E flat, 3-4 time, compass 
ten notes, C to E. 


The 


** Home Light.” Song, Written by Henen Marion Burnsipe. 
The Music composed by Henry Smarr. 

A mother’s lament for lost children. The lines are touching 
and expressive: they are calenlated to restrain any exuberance of 
joy in a social gathering. Mr. Smart has set it in the usual 
ballad form, with simple accompaniment. The key is D, common 
time, and the melody ranges from A to D, eleven notes. 


(C. Jerrerys. | ; 
Flying Dutchman.” (Wagner’s.) Grand Operatic Duets. No. 11, 
By J. RumMet. 
Mr. Rummel has shown great power of condensation in this 
duet, the chief pieces in the opera being well illustrated, and an 
excellent connexion established throughout. The arrangement 


is very full, and the orchestral effect is preserved as far as pos- 
sible. 


Minuet in C. (Antique style.) By Mionarn Warson. 
Sarabande in B flat. By Micuarn Watson. 
Gigue inG. By Micnarn Watson. 


The above three pieces are all in the ‘ antique style,” although 
considerable liberties are taken in the filling up of “ antique” 
harmonies, and in making use of the extended keyboard of the 
modern pianoforte. These old dances are much better than sets 
of quadrilles both for student and player, and they are welcome 
on their own merits, as well as for displacing more frivolous 
music. 

“Tl Mio Beppin.” The Words from “ Tuscan Popular Songs.’ 
The Music by F. Scutna. 

Light, graceful, and quaint, this piquant little chanson cannot 
fail to please. ‘There is an opportunity for an English rendering 
of the Italian verse—not an easy task—to extend Beppino’s 
popularity. Key D, 6-8 time, compass D to F. 


“After Long Years.” Song. 
Composed by F. Sourna, 
Signor Schira has produced in very small compass a powerful 
and telling cantata. The words are dramatic and terse, and they 
are capitally fitted by the music, a kind of aria parlante alter- 
nating with the more measured melody. The song opens in E 


minor, and ends in the major mode, 3-4 time, compass D to G, 
eleven notes. 


Written by Epwarp Oxenrorp. 


“A Golden Dream.” Song. Written by Rosz A. Lez. 
posed by Opoarpo Barri. 
This is a dramatic, and effective song. It is a pity alittle more 
care was not taken with the accentuation of words, which are 
moreover disfigured by the engraver’s bad grammar and spelling, 
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The quiet opening melody is accompanied with great taste and 
well worked up to a climax. The key is F, 6-8 time, compass C 
to F, eleven notes. 


([Srantey Lucas, Weser & Co. } 
Six Songs For a Contralto or Mezzo-Soprano Voice. With 
English and German Words. Composed by Paut KiLENGEL. 
-1. Sleeping Beauty. (Dornroschen.) 
Renunciation. (Entsagung.) 
In Thy Brown Eyes. (In deine braunen Augen.) 
- Farewell. (Lebewohtl.) 
5. Melancholy. (Schwermuth.) 
», 6. Understanding. (Verstandniss.) 

The first of the above songs will probably be liked as well as 
any of the series. The air (D minor and major) is admirably 
suited to the legend, whose dénouement is a surprise both in the 
verse and music. The second song has a charmingly expressive 
melody in E minor, 6-4 time. No. 3 will be known to most of 
our readers ; it is as popular as such music can be. The Farewell 
is set in D flat; it is deeply impassioned, and brief, as a farewell 
should be. ‘* Melancholy” is set in E flat minor, and the senti- 
ment of the verse is almost painfully conveyed by the intense 
feeling indicated in the music. The last song (in E flat) to our 
taste is the least successful, but it will find many admirers. 

The above set of songs is deserving of great praise: sadness, 
perhaps, reigns too exclusively throughout, but they display great 
musical skill, and they afford a cultivated singer opportunity of 
displaying the highest phases of vocal art. 


[J. Sorvurron. } 
The Blackbird. Polka. By C. H. R. Marriorr. 
London Society. Galop. Composed by Cuartes J. CampLina. 

Two new dances, early in the field for the approaching season. 
There seems no end either to the demand or the supply of such 
compositions. 

“The Steersman’s Song.” Words by T. Moors. Composed by 
ALLAN Macseru. 

A good rolling air interprets Moore’s well-known verses, and will 
probably become popular with all the baritones in the United 
Kingdom—and their name is legion. Key D, 6-8 time, compass 
A to F, thirteen notes. 

** Mint Sauce.” Song. Written by Freprericxk GitBerr. Com- 
posed by Epwarp So.tomon. 

A whimsical ditty in which a child’s impressions of Lambs and 
Lamb are practically illustrated. The air is taking, and the 
singer will have the double chance of making his audience laugh— 
either with him or at him. Key B flat, 3-4 time, compass F to F. 
A Song from my Native Vale. Sketch for the Piano. By J. 

BatcHeLpER. 

If the melody of this sketch is yet a ‘‘ song without words,” we 
cannot think it will long remain so. It is nicely arranged for the 
pianoforte, its amplifications are showy, and the whole piece is as 
short as can be wished. It is an encouraging piece for a young 
player. 


[Weexes & Co.) 
* Polyhymnia.” Sacred Songs for Sunday Hours. Edited and 
Arranged for four voices and organ. By R. Anprews. Book I. 

This, the first book of a series, contains several tunes, composed 
by W. Shore, Logier, Gratz, Haydn, Spohr, Handel, Purcell, &c. 
They are familiarly arranged, mostly in the style which prevailed 
popularly forty years ago. To the young singers of the present 
day, many of the old favourites will have the charm of novelty. 
Andante in A flat major. For the Organ. Composed by W. 8. 

Hoyre. 

A pleasing and characteristic movement which has been suc- 
cessfully played at the Albert Hall. Beyond its general effect. 
there are many nuances which will be appreciated by the lover of 
organ music. 


[JoserH WILLIAMS. | 
Le Chant du Patre. Caprice Brillant. By J. Leysaca. 

This is rather an exacting piece for the ordinary amateur 
pianist ; the motivi are interesting, and the embellishments bril. 
liant and showy. A ready and light touch are essential, with 
good command of the keyboard, while some of the Passages 
require delicate and careful phrasing. 


Grand Scene de Ballet. Transcription Brillant. 
THomas. : 

The title conveys an excellent idea of the form and scope of 
this piece. It is announced as ‘‘ aprés Gounod.” Mr. Thomas 
has well brought out, and, as it were, adapted himself to, the 
peculiarities of his model. 


Birdie and Brooklet. Pastoral Idyl. By Haroutp Tuomas, 


Lightness, grace, and brevity are the characteristics of this ex. 
ceedingly pretty sketch. The embellishments are introduced 
sparingly and with good effect. 


By Haroup 


Air Styrien. By Haroutp Tuomas. 

A characteristic air in F minor is taken as the subject of this 
piece, and varied in a familiar manner, the original never being 
lost sight of. A good player may infuse no little expression, and 
will find much more than appears on the surface. 


The Flying Dutchman (Wagner). Fantasia. By J. Taxopong 
TREKELL. : 

A good pianoforte piece, Wagner being somewhat simplified for 
the benefit of the player. ‘The numbers introduced are the 
‘“‘Steurmann lass die Wacht,” the duet, ‘‘ Wie hért ich recht?” 
and the ‘‘ Spinning-wheel” chorus. It will please everybody. 
The Osmanli March. Composed by H. Wzrst Hr. 

A good and striking march—one can hardly expect entire 


originality. It may become popular on its own merits, as well as 
from sympathy with the maligned Turk. 


Madame de Pompadour. Gavotte. 


Hitt. 


We have here a kind of “ ancient and modern” gavotte, the old 
style being subjected to modern treatment. It is a very effective 
little piece, and though it savours of a compromise, it may be 
liked by the paleophile as well as by the staunchest advocate of 
modern progress. 


Composed by H. Weusr 


“ The Fairy Dell.” Vocal Duet. Words by Epwarp OxenrorD. 
Music by Franz Ant. 

A melodious duet, with the usual thirds and sixths, but re- 
moved from commonplace by the tasteful and piquant obbligato 
accompaniment. Altogether this is one of its author's most suc- 
cessful attempts at musical delineation. 


‘One little Word.” Song. Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp. Music 
by Franz Apr. 

Pretty and unpretending and short, both verse and music go 
charmingly together. An interesting song is formed on very 
slight framework. Key A, 6-8 time, compass D to E. 

“ The Patrol.” Descriptive Song. Words by Epwarp OxeENroRD. 
Music by Franz Ant. 

We don’t like the Patrol at all; it has an unpleasant subject, 
very oddly treated. The Patrol is a solitary individual apparently, 
who moons about in places where he has no business, is a little 
in love, gets “stab’d in the back and breast,” and dies silently 
making a speech. Mr. Abt’s music is much better than the words 
merit. 

“ Dauntless.” The Poeiry by Sir Waxter Scorr. 
composed by W. H. Weiss. 

We fancy we have heard this song some years ago. It is the 
production of one who well knows how to write a song and how to 
sing it. If it is now published for the first time, we should think 
it will soon become popular. The key is D, 6-8 time, compass 4 


The Music 





to E, eleven notes. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Mr. Irving gave a reading at the Hartley Hall, Southampton, on 
Aug. 1, in aid of the fund for the restoration of the tower of St. 
Michael’s Church. In addition to excerpts from ‘‘ Richard III.” 
and “ Hamlet,” Mr. Irving read from Dickens’ ‘ David Copperfield,” 
and also gave Hood’s ‘“‘ Dream of Eugene Aram ;” the last-named 
piece produced a most powerful effect on the audience. The 
reading was a success financially, a welcome addition to the fund 
coming from the Baroness Burdett Coutts, accompanied by the 
following note :—‘ Stratton-street, W., July 31, 1877. Dear Mr. 
Irving—Would you put the enclosed £20 to the fund for the bells 
of the church for which you give a reading to-morrow at South- 
ampton, an old town I stayed in some time many years since. I 
was sorry I could not comply with the request to be a patroness 
when they asked me.—I am, dear Mr. Irving, yours sincerely, 
Burpert Courts.” 


Sir Edward Lee has taken the lease of the Dublin Exhibition 
Palace for a term of twenty-one years, and it is his intention to 
open the Exhibition permanently in the course of the approaching 
Dublin season. 


The splendid hall built at the foot of the Granville Hotel, Rams- 
gate, was opened on Aug. 6, with a miscellaneous concert under 
the direction of Herr Schuberth. The concert began witha Grand 
Duo Concertante, by Goltermann, played by Herr Hause (piano- 
forte) and Herr Schuberth (violoncello); the next piece being a 
yocal quartet, ‘‘ England,” sung by Miss Davies, Miss Dones, Mr. 
Stedman, and Mr. Thurley Beale ; Mr. Thurley Beale then followed 
with the ‘Moss Trooper” (encored) ; Miss Davies with “In a 
distant land,” Taubert (encored), and ‘‘ Robin Adair ;” Mr. Sted- 
man with Reichardt’s ‘‘ Love’s Request,” and “The anchor’s 
weighed ;” Miss Dones with ‘“ Three Fishers” (Hullah), and 
‘When the tide comes in” (Barnby) ; the duet, ‘I would that my 
love” (Mendelssohn); ‘‘I Naviganti” (Randegger); and ‘“ The 
fisherman’s good night.’’ Herr Hause (piano) and Herr Schuberth 
(violoncello) each contributed a solo. Herr Schuberth conducted. 
The hall was crowded, and the concert was highly successful. 


Mr. J. B. Buckstone, the celebrated comedian, whose age is 75 
years, has been paying a farewell visit to Bradford. The Bradford 
Chronicle says he made a most remarkable entry into the town, 
the amusing circumstances connected with which are not likely to 
be forgotten by him. Mr. Buckstone, with Mr. and Mrs. Chippen- 
dale and the Haymarket company, reached the Midland station at 
about three o’clock on Monday morning, having travelled from 
Glasgow. Contrary to expectation, they did not fiud a cab there to 
convey them to their lodgings. Messengers were sent tu different 
places, but no vehicle could be procured. The party were thus in 
a difficulty, and they scarcely knew how they were to get old Mr. 
Buckstone to the top of Cheapside-hill. At length one of the 
four-wheeled flat lurries, used for the conveyance of luggage from 
the platform to the guard’s van, was brought into requisition. 
Several boxes were piled upon it, and the robust Mrs. Chippendale, 
like a queen in her chariot, took her seat on one of the boxes. 
Then Mr. Buckstone was lifted upon the conveyance, and found a 
resting-place at the feet of ‘ her Majesty.” A messenger from the 
Prince’s Theatre was put into harness, and he pulled “like grim 
death,” whilst members of the Haymarket company pushed the 
lurry from behind. In that manner the conveyance was trundled 
up the steep hill, old, sly-lookiug Mr. Chippendale walking by the 
side and enjoying the fun most heartily. Nearly an hour was 
occupied in completing a journey of about half a mile, and the 
monotony was sometimes enlivened by loud denunciations of the 
neglect of the cabmen. 


The Manchester Guardian states that a project which has for 
tome time been on foot, for the formation under influential 
auspices of an amateur dramatic society in that city, has now 
approached maturity. The distinctive principle of the scheme 
is that it is intended to dispense entirely with the assistance of 
Professional actors and actresses, relying for the acting strength 
of the entertainments on the ladies and gentlemen who are 
members of the society. Of these, not to exceed 600 in number 
When the organisation is complete, more than one half are said to 
be already enrolled, and the list is believed to promise well for 


the interest and approval which the scheme commands, as well as 
for the active ability by which it will be supported. The per- 
formances will take place in the Manchester Concert Hall. 


a Joseph C. Bridge, B.A., Mus. Bac. Oxon., a brother of Dr. 
tidge, of Westminster Abbey, has been appointed organist and. 
thoir-master of Chester Cathedral, in place of Mr. Gunton re- 





Mr. Carl Rosa’s company has been very successful in Dublin. 
A new soprano, Miss Emma Beasley, who made her first appear- 
ance in Balfe’s ‘‘ Siege of Rochelle,” was received with much 
favour. Among the operas played have been ‘‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man,” ** Maritana,” ‘“ Robin Hood,” ** The Marriage of Figaro,” 
** Faust,” and the “ Lily of Killarney.” Two Dublin vocalists, 
Messrs. Ludwig and Crotty, have been playing with success; the 
former as Vanderdecken in Wagner’s opera, and Mr. Crotty as 
Michel in the “ Siege of Rochelle.” 

The Campobello-Sinico Concert Company will give promenade 
concerts towards the end of October at the Exhibition Palace, 
Dublin. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Pall Mall Gazette has the following note on Reményi, the 
Hungarian violinist, ‘‘ In 1848—that annus mirabilis of revolutions 
—Reményi, at that time a mere boy, but already an admirable 
player on the national Hungarian instrument, had his attention 
violently distracted from the study of music by the more serious 
pursuit of war. The bow was replaced by the sabre, the young 
violinist became a hussar; and when the insurrection was sup- 
pressed Reményi found himself in exile with nothing but his 
musical talent to depend on. Such talent, however, as belongs to 
this true artist is a mine of wealth. He took rank with his dis- 
tinguished compatriots, Liszt and Joachim, and would have en- 
joyed a European reputation but for the fact that both the Austrian 
and the Russian Empires were closed to him. After many years, 
however, he was able to return to his native country, when, instead 
of putting a rope round his neck, the Emperor appointed him 
chief of his stringed band. Reményi now divided his time be- 
tween Vienna and Pesth, until about two years ago he revisited 
Paris. After the dull season, just beginning, we may hope to 
meet him once more in London concert-rooms; and this hope 
will be shared by all who have heard Reményi play his Hungarian 
dances, or his arrangements of Chopin’s mazurkas for the violin, 
or Romer’s ‘‘ Meditation” from Berlioz’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ or 
the bridal music from Wagner's ‘ Lohengrin.’ ” 

The Paris Conservatory of Music is announced to re-open on the 
8th October. 

Herr Wilhelmj is at his villa near Biberich, on the Rhine, 
slowly recovering from his recent indisposition. 


Herr Theodor Wachtel has concluded engagements for next 
season with the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, and the Theatres at 
Prague and Leipsic. 


The well-known firm of Chickering and Son (New York and 
Boston, have celebrated the manufacture of their 50,000th piano- 
forte, by instituting a library for the exclusive use of their over- 
seers and workmen, 


A marriage is announced between M. Faure, the choirmaster 
of the Madeleine, and Mdlle. Marianne Viardot, a daughter of the 
famous singer. 


We understand that Mr. Charles K. Salaman, the honorary 
secretary of the Musical Association, will retire from that office at 
the close of the present session in October. 


The Royal Copyright Commission has adjourned, and will meet 
again in November to consider its Report. 


Flotow’s new opera, “ Die Musikanten,” founded upon incidents in 
the early life of Mozart, is to be performed at Turin next October. 
The libretto has already been translated into Italian. 


The statue, manufactured at Berlin, of Karl Wilhelm, composer 
of the ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein,” will be unveiled at Crefeld on Sept. 2 
next. 

A new opera entitled «‘ Sylvia,” composed by Leo Delibes, will be 
produced next season at the Imperial Opera, Vienna, Malle. 
Sangalli sustaining the principal character. 


The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna reproduces an announcement 
from an American paper that Herr Richard Wagner is actually 
preparing for a journey to the States. 


Malle. G. Spindler, the contralto singer, and daughter of Fritz 
Spindler, the well-known composer of Dresden, will make her 
first appearance in London next season. 


The performance of Professor Macfarron’s new oratorio “ Joseph” 


at the Leeds Festival, on Sepé. 21, will be conducted by Mr. 
Walter Macfarren, brother of the composer. 


In the Exchequer Division, at Nisi Prius at Guildhall, before the 


Lord Chief Baron and a Special Jury, the case of Dubois v. Gor- 
don was decided on Aug. 4. It was an action brought by a 
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solicitor to recover the amount of a bill of costs. The defendant, 
who appeared in person, disputed her liability, and set up pleas of 
negligence against the plaintiff. The plaintiff was a solicitor in 
the City of London, and the defendant was a musical artiste. In 
October, 1874, the defendant consulted the plaintiff in respect of 
injuries which she alleged she had received from the treatment of 
a guard at the Earl’s-court Station on the 6th July previously, and 
she expressed a wish to obtain compensation from the Metropoli- 
tan District Railway Company. The case came on for trial at 
Westminster on the 15th November, 1875. The jury found a 
verdict for the defendants, and a rule which had been obtained on 
behalf of the plaintiff was discharged. The present action was 
brought by the solicitor who acted on behalf of the plaintiff in the 
previous action, to recover his bill of costs, amounting to £125 8s. 
Mr. Felix Thomas Dubois stated in evidence that he had been in 
practice for twenty years. At the first interview with the defendant 
he said the case appeared a doubtful one, and on the second 
occasion he could not hold out any more hope. The defendant 
desired to have the case, if possible, compromised, but such a 
step was utterly impossible, and he told her so. The defendant 
frequently urged him to go on with the case, although he was 
himself doubtful as to its issue. He did everything which he 
possibly could, but the jury disbelieved the story as told by the 
defendant, and accepted the evidence given on the other side. He 
succeeded in taking £135 off the defendant’s costs, and ultimately 
£50 was accepted in satisfaction of the original claim of £300. 
The defendant cross-examined the plaintiff. The Lord Chief 
Baron said that he had read the shorthand report of the summing 
up at the trial, and in the face of that and of defendant’s own 
story, he was bound to tell her that whatever injustice she might 
have sustained by reason of the verdict in the action, there was no 
defence to the present suit. It was a very lamentable thing that 
anybody should not be represented in a court of justice by counsel, 
and that more particularly when the suitor was a lady. If, how- 
ever, she had been represented by counsel he would have directed 
a verdict for the plaintiff at a very early stage of the case. She 
might open her case to the jury, but he felt himself bound to say 
that at present he failed to see any defence in the action. The 
defendant then read a long statement to the jury, and subsequently 
gave her evidence upon oath. The Lord Chief Baron in summing 
up said he failed to see anything which the most diligent, best- 
advised, and most careful solicitor could have done in the previous 
action which the plaintiff had failed to do. The jury returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff for the sum of £125 8s. 


A comedy in four acts called ‘‘ Marthe,” by M. Georges Ohnet, 
has been produced at the Gymnase Theatre, in Paris, with mode- 
rate success. 


At the Porte-Saint-Martin Theatre has been revived “ Le Juif- 
Errant” of D’Ennery, adapted from Eugéne Sue’s romance of 
that name. 


The Paris papers state that M. Halanzier is going to bring out, 
in the “* Reine de Chypre,” the new wonder of the Conservatoire, 
Malle. Richard. That young lady is going to contend at the Grand 
Opéra with Malle. Bloch. 


‘Le Chevalier de Lartignac,” an opéra comique by M Dias, 
with music by M. Codés, has been brought out in Dieppe with 
EUCCeSS. 

The first performance lately at Rouen of the “ J'rompette de 
Chamboran,” an opéra comique by MM. de Leuven and Adenis, 
music by M. Deffés, is said to have been a triumph. 


MM. Calvot and Duru, in conjunction with Offenbach, have 
written a comic opera entitled ‘* Mademoiselle Favart.” 

The Théiatre Lyrique in Paris is actively preparing for its re- 
opening with the “Clé @Or.” Mdlle. Vergin is rehearsing 
‘ Graziella,” anew piece which, with the ‘ Awmonier du Régiment,”’ 
will form one of the works to be played at the opening. 

The Ambigu, in Paris, will re-open on the 20th September with 
a revival of the “ Tour de Nesle.” 


Malle. Aimée, accompanied by an operetta troupe, has left Paris 
for the United States. 


A communication from Pesth states that Mdlle. Térésina Singer 
the Aida of the late season at the Salle Ventadour, has been 
giving representations there in Italian opera. 

Gounod’s * Cing Mars” is to be produced next season at the 
Imperial Theatre, St. Petersburg. 


The Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, will re-open in September 
with “ Les Huguenots.” Auber’s “ Le Philtre,” is to brought out 
there, and Miss Minnie Hauk is to make her début as Marguérite 
in * Faust.” 
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The Folly Theatre will be re-opened by Mr. Henderso 


15th September with a new opera-bouffe by Messrs. Farnie ~ 
Reece. an 


The Thédtre Fran¢gais at Nice has just been sold to M. Fam 
proprietor of the gaming tables at Saxon-en-Valais, Switzerland 
for 212,000fr. The theatre will open at the beginning of 
October. 


Some of the Puris actresses, among them Mdmes. Dica, Petit 
Sarah Bernhardt, Madeleine Brohan, Croisette, Judic, Heilbron, 
and Delaporte, are organising a performance for the benefit of the 
Russian wounded. 


Arrangements are being made at Keble College for the reception 
of Holman Hunt's picture, ‘‘ The Light of the World,” presented 
by the widow of the late Mr. Thomas Coombe, and valued at 
£10,000. 

Mdlle. Thérésa and M. and Mdme. Montrouge have returned 


to Paris after a very successful tour to the principal watering-places 
in Normandy, 


The Paris Opéra Comique will reopen on the Ist September 
with the “ Kelair.” At the Théfitre Lyrique will be given the 
“Clé @Or;” the Variétés revives ‘La Poudre d’Escampette;" 
and the Ambigu gives the ‘‘J'’our de Nesle. 


Acomic opera in three acts, by M. Paul Ferrier, the title 
of which is ‘* La Lectrice de l'Infante”’ has been accepted at the 
Bouffes Theatre. The chief parts will be taken by Mdmes, 
Théo and Peschard. 


A new piece, called “ Surprise de ! Amour,” by MM. Charles 
Monselet and Poise, has been accepted at the Opera Comique. 


M. Carvalho is about to produce a new score, for the approaching 
revival of the ‘* Perle du Brésil”’ in Paris. 

Mdme. Judic has left Paris for Etretat to play “ Chanteuse par 
Amour,” a monologue operetta in one act. : 


The competition opened by the Société Academique of Ssint 
Quentin in 1876 for the best setting of a cantata, entitled “ Don 
Juan et Haidée,” has resulted in the award of the first prize to M, 
le Prince Edmond de Polignac. 


Professor Macfarren’s cantata, ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,” which 
has long since been finished, will be produced at the Glasgow 
Festival in November next. 


Flotow, the composer, has disposed of his estate at Reichenau, 
and now resides at his villa in Mecklenburg. 








Music Hatt Manners.—Mr. George White, manager and chair- 
man at the White Lion Music Hall, Woolwich, was summoned 
at Woolwich for using abusive language towards Miss Ada Graham, 
a professional singer.. The Complainant said she was on the stage 
on the night of the 14th of August, when she was disturbed in her 
‘* business”? by the want of order in the house, the defendant 
failing in his duty to keep silence for her. She walked off the 
stage, and when Mr. White called for her she failed to re-appear, 
and dressed and went downstairs. In the lobby she was talking 
with some friends, who were sympathising with her, when the 
defendant came down and offered to fight any one who would take 
her part. One gentleman accepted the challenge, but she inter- 
posed, whereupon the defendant turned upon her, and called hers 
foul name. The proprietor of the hall then took her to his room, 
and when she came out. afterwards the defendant met and insulted 
her again. Frederick Simmonds confirmed this statement, aul 
Mr. Eplett, a theatrical agent, whose apprentice Miss Graham 
was, gave her an excellent character. Defendant said he had been 
engaged at the music-hall nearly seven years, and never had 
disagreement with a “ professional” before ; but this young lady 
had got an aversion to him on account of his raving looked after 
her in the way of business. He declared that he kept good order 
while she was on the stage, and that she had no justification for 
walking off without finishing her part, and as to the abusive epithet 
which he used, he expressed his regret for it, saying that he was 
provoked by her having called him ‘‘a thing.” Mr. Balguy said 
the duty of a chairman was to set a good example, and it was W- 
gentlemanly to insult one who could not take her own part. De- 
fendant said he was aware of it, and he had offered to apologis 
and pay the costs. Miss Graham said she should not think 
accepting an apology. Mr. Balguy said he thought she ought 
have done so. Miss Graham said he had called her “ a beast 
while she was on the stage. Defendant denied this. Mr. 
fined him 2s. 6d. Complainant applied for other expenses, 
Mr. Balguy refused them, and said that she should have 
the apology. 
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PKINS and Dr. RIMBAULT’S great work on the HISTORY 
H and CONSTRUCTION of the ORGAN. Third Edition, just published. 
New Edition, with many additions, 666 pp. Price, £1 11s. 6d., postage free. 
“The book stands alone of its kind, and cannot fail to meet with increasing 
demand.” —Vide Illustrated London News. “ Altogether one of the most 
generally interesting of technical works that we could name.”—Vide Graphic. 


EORGE FREDERICK WEST’S QUESTIONS RELATING 
( tothe THEORY of MUSIC. 18th edition, in paper cover, Is. ; or in limp 
cloth, 1s. 6d. “Mr. West's ‘Questions Relating to the Theory of Music’ was 
originally compiled by the talented avthor for the use of his own pupils chiefly, 
but so greatly did the public appreciate the work that it quickly ran through 
several editions, and is now regarded as a standard book.” —Brighton Times. 


HREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED MUSICAL TERMS 
T (HAMILTON). Edited by JOHN BISHOP. 118th Edition. Post free, 
19 stamps, in cloth, 18 stamps. 

Sutton’s ‘‘ Elements of the Theory of Music.” Especially adapted for use in 
Training Colleges and Schools. 5th Edition (in limp cloth). Post free for 24 
stam ps. 





LONDON ; 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 

engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
99, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. 


A, MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘‘ CHRISTMAS.” 

e A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s. nett; 

Voice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 

be hired.—London: J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, W. 





“MO GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” ‘Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses ia Kgypt.” By ROSSINI. 


“for the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poewy, in 
accordance with the major mode supersediug the minor in the last verse,” 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





iy SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 


also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &e. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
Single instruments inserted, Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47 Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


NOW READY. Vol. L., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 
C. A. JONES, Author of ‘‘ A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 


by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 
READY. Vol. IL., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 
IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of ‘‘Church 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 


NOW READY. Vol. [IL., price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Vol. III. 
of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 


J. T. HAYES, 


li, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
AND 


5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 


en 


OR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all the 
greatest singers and clergymen. 
RECOMMENDED By Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &c. 
Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each by aldChemists in 
- the United Kingdom. 








AERATED WATERS. 
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MAx-DAvVIS AND CO.’S 


AERATED WATERS, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTORY : ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist ‘and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which aye added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &e. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME, Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d. 
postage, 13d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the presentday. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” — Orchestra, 


‘*In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of condtieeniie merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. e particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals,”— Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





JOURNALISM: 
ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND ITS CRIMES. 


Y CHARLES LUNN, Author of “ The Philosophy of Voice,’ 

&c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 

through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 


Apvice.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the pn oe of 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracte, 
and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate this work,—CHanLes Luyy. 
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Notice.—Now Ready, a Book for the Times. 
ENGLAND and ISLAM; or, the Counsel of | 
Caiaphas. By EDWARD MAITLAND, Author of ‘The 
Pilgrim and the Shrine,” ‘‘ The Keys of the Creed,’’ &c. 
*,* A book revealing the secret springs and signification of the | 
present great and crowning conspiracy of all the orthodoxies 
against the Soul of England. 


The EAST ; being a Narrative of Personal Im- | 
pressions of a Tour in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. With | 
numerous references to the manners and present condition 
of the Turks, and to Current Events. By WILLIAM 
YOUNG MARTIN. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS. By Miss 
ELLEN C. CLAYTON, Author of ‘Queens of Song,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 


LIFE OF LORD BYRON, and other Sketches. 
By EMILIO CASTELAR, Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR | 
ARNOLD, In 1 vol.,, 8vo., price 12s. 

Early History, Habits and Customs, the Moghul Courts, 

Russian Slaves, Persian Captives, Festivities, Executions, &c. 

CENIRAL ASIA, from the ARYAN to the 
COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON, Author of “ A Hundred 
Years Ago,” ‘* Missionary Life in the Southern Seas,” &c. 


1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 
“To conclude, we may say that this is the firstand only book which gives a com- 


UNORLHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of 


Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE 
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“ Mystic London.” In 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: a 
Memoir. By CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol., 8vo., 
with Portrait, 15s. 

“A very pleasant volume to a most interesting department of literature, the 

Mterature of the opera and the stage.”—Graphic. 

* Nonovellist in England, no dramatist in any country, had a greater hold onthe 
than Balfe through his music on London audiences.”—Pali Mall Gazette 
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HER FATHER’S NAME. By FLORENCE 


MARRYAT, Author of “ Fighting the Air,” ‘‘ Love’s Conflict,” 
** Her Lord and Master,” “ Prey of the Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. OWENS 


BLACKBURN, Author of ‘ Dean Swift’s Ghost,” ‘ Philoso- 
pher Push,” “ The Quest of the Heir,” &c. In 3 vols. 


TH ESHILOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By 
JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of ‘‘Abel Drake’s Wife.” 
**Hirell,” ‘* Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols. 

By W. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. In 38 vols. 

WITH HARP AND CROWN. By the 
Authors of ‘‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.” In 8 vols. 

DID SHE LOVE HIM? By JAMES 


GRANT, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War,” “ Under the 
Red Dragon,” &c. In 8 vols. 
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Now Ready, No. 122, for SEPTEMBER, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: 


MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS’ TLORD 


preheusive idea of the literature of the Central Asian question.” --Pall Mali Gazette. | 


characteri 
almost every chapter in it might be made the subject of a separate review,”— 
| Pall Mall Gazette. 


DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘ Orthodox,” ‘ Heterodox,” and | for nothing else than * devo , 
| above a certain age—to be li 
| Weekly Messenger. 


| Ini vol., crown 8vo., with many quaint Illustrations, price, 6s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 











PUBLICATIONS. ff 


LYTTELTON (known as “ The Wicked Lord Lyttelton”), 








By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘The Old Showman,” = 
“‘Cireus Life and Circus Celebrities,’ ‘‘The Life of the 
Conjurers,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, No. 
THE DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH'’S — 
LEGACY, and other Literary Remains of OLIVER MADOX. R 
BROWN, Author of ‘‘ Gabriel Denver.” Edited by WILLIAM 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI and F. HUEFFER. With a 
Memoir and 2 Portraits. In 2 vols., crown 8yo. 
| Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man, A 
Female Hercules, The Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 
THE OLD SHOWMAN, and the Old 
London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “ Half. The 
Hours with the Early Explorers.” . In 1 vol., crown 8yo. 6s, Associs 
‘©We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and 0th. . 
| pn 0 All who are interested in theatrical matters should read at the J 
once, —LTa. 
a One of the meet amusing books of the season.” —Guardian. Roya 
The Campaign of Austerlitz, War with England, War with 
Sweden and Turkey, French Campaigns in Russia, Cam. y® 
| paigns of Dresden and Leipsic, &c. { 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ALEX. 
ANDER the FIRST, Emperor of all the Russias. By C. Author 
JOYNEVILLE. In 8 vols., 8vo. attends 1 
The lives of few Russian sovereigns deserve to be more closely studied.” —Globe, 
‘‘ Without any visible trace of compilation, the work gives evidence of a great Co, New 
| variety of reading; it abounds jin suggestive and stic anecdotes, and —_— 





‘*We seem indeed, in devouring the pages of this truly inte 
‘ will be the method of reading it by al 
the days of our youth over again,” 










including the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCE 
CONNECTED with TAVERNS, COFFEE-HOUSKS,. 
CLUBS, dc. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. ; 









A SILENT WITNESS. By EDMUND 
YATES, Author of “Black Sheep,” “Broken to Harness,” 
“The Yellow Flag,” ‘‘ The Impending Sword,” ‘« A Waiting 
Race,” ‘‘ A Righted Wrong, ” &c. 3 vols. 

The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIM. 
By M. L. KENNY. 38 vols. Yi 

LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of ‘“Blade-o’-Grass,” ‘“ Joshua Marvel,” “Jest 
Trim,” ‘‘ The King of No-land,” &c. 

IS HE THE MAN? ’ By the Author @ 
“ Jilted,” ‘‘ John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” &¢. 8 vols, » 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVEL 
FLAGON. By B,L. FARJEON, Author of “ Blade-o'-Gras, 
“(Golden Grain,” ‘ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “Al 
Island Pearl,” &c. In 38 vols. 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHA® 


Author of ‘‘ A Rose in June,” &c. In 8 vols. 
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